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Toyota’s big new answer for our kind of economy 

New Corona, 
'four kind of car. 


new concept family car. New Corona 
introduces the most significant new concept 
in power and economy ever offered in New 
Zealand. Founded on Toyota's unique 
mastery of design and small engine tech¬ 
nology, new Corona features a new 
generation engine - the brilliant 3-T, and 
vastly superior design principles. The out¬ 
standing success of new Corona s design 
has dramatically lowered the normal wind- 
resistance level resulting in substantially 
increased economy ana an uncanny 
quietness in the calm New Corona is the 
brilliant result of Toyota s unrelenting quest 
for peak performance ond outstanding 
economy. 

tour kind of stylings 

Simple, dean, classical. Three words fhof 
best describe this bold new design. From the smooth 
front with its squared-off headlights, to the wrap¬ 
around rear tail lights, this is a car designed with 
two overall concepts in mind - enduring style and 
more usqble space. 

"four kind of economy 
and performance! 

A new engine for a new car. The brilliant 
3-T motor has been specially developed from 


Your kind of reliability: jk 

If there's one kind of owner 
that must have total reliability its the 
family man. New Corona is 
engineered on demanding JttUl 
principles of long life. Toyota 
engineers have been able to 
perfect reliability that surpasses 
even the previous Corona - itself 
c standard of reliability that other 
manufacturers have long envied. 

Construction is typically loyata - tight and 
tough and includes the latest proven techniques of 
protective and preventative safety. 
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CORONA XT STATION WAGON 
CURRENT INVESTMENT PRICE 

$10,500 

Also available wilh automatic 


Thick, pile carpets cushion the floor. 

The seals, in the tradition of Toyota, are deeply 
cushioned, fully cloth covered and fully adjustable. 

tour kind of space: 

Space. The word that goes best with new 
Corona. Space for more luggage. Space for five 
passengers. Space that's open and free because the 


Toyota's unique understanding of small engine 
technology. Based firmly an the principle ol 
combalina constantly rising fuel costs, Toyota's 
advanced know-how has brought New Zealand 
motorists the vital economy brealdhrough we 
needed. 


A special feature to 
remind you of Corona's 
economy - the petrol 
gauge monitors the 
amount left in the tank - 
even when the ignition 
is offl 


Corona XT tedan fealum McPherson strut 
tuipansian complete with itabillur bar up from and 4-link lateral 
rod, coil wipemfon In rear. The improvement in ride and handling 
a quite outstanding. 


Your kind of comfort: 

We believe 
that new Corona is 
the most comfortable 
and the quietest family 
car you can buy.This 
comfort and quietness 
was not easily 
achieved.Thicker, 
sound absorbing 
material is used 
extensively throughout. 
A remarkable new bulk¬ 
head deadening system 
— _ has been introduced. 





windows are high and wide. In the cabin, lugroom 
and particularly shouldur room is greatly improved. 
Importantly lor the family man, ihe now Corona’s 
bool is deep, wide and long and -• as llio photo¬ 
graph shows - it can easily accommodate Ihe mosl 
demanding family man's cargo. 


New Corona.fo ur kind of investment. 
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$9,800 , 

Also available with aufonw IC 
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by John Draper 

AUCKLAND Trades Council is 
advocating a week long show 
o( Industrial muscle to 
counteract a growing 
determination amongst 
employers to stand up against 
trade unions. 

And the council will ask the 
Federation of Labour to give 
its blessing to make May 21-25 
a week of Industrial disruption 
nationwide. 

The move springs from a 


Muscles flex for redundancy pay 


meeting of several hundred 
unionists in Auckland Town 
Hall last month chaired by 
Auckland Trades Council 
president Bill Andersen. The 
council gave its approval last 
week. 

The main aim of the week of 
action Andersen says, is la 
slop employers using the long 
running Mnngere bridge 
dispute to cut back on existing 
redundancy agreements. 


“One big employer In the 
region has already told us he 
intends rescinding the 
redundancy agreement 
negotiated and replacing H 
with the much lower one 
offered by the Master Builders 
Federation", Andersen said. 

Work stopped on the bridge 
11 months ago when Wilkins 
nnd Davies Ltd sacked 140 
carpenters and labourers after 
a series of rolling stoppages 


for higher redundancy 
payments. 

Andersen is confident the 
FOL will give Us support for a 
nationwide stoppage. 

“We will be asking all 
workers to take some action of 
some kind, whether it be a two 
hour stoppage, an overtime 
ban or a day long strike," he 
said. 

The proposal will be put to 
the FOI.'s annual cunfcrenoe 


beginning May 1 and may 
become the first big issue for 
Sir Tom Skinner's successor. 

Meanwhile, the Wellington 
Trades Council Is planning a 
mass demonstration on May 
17, the day Parliament opens. 

It plans a union march 
through Wellington on 
Parliament to protest at what 
It secs bs the continued attack 
by the Government on 
workers's standard of living. A 
meeting of union 
representatives on April 17 
approved the plan. 


Inside: 


Strikes threaten union power 


by John Draper and 
Colin James 

A PARTIAL breakdown of 
union discipline is at the root of 
much of today's industrial 
unrest. 

Moderate union leaders are 
finding ii increasingly difficult 
to prevent workers at 
grassroots level taking mat¬ 
ters into their own hands. 

They say workers are 
frustrated at their declining 
real standard of living and fear 
wage control lq the near 
future. 

They bIso say that years of 
wage controls have lessened 
worker respect for written 
agreements with employers. 

The result Is a rash of 
unofficial strikes, among 
them, the airport engineers 
over plans to tax their travel 
allowances, the electrical 
workers at the Tasman Pulp 
and Paper plant at Kawcrau 
over relativities. 

And in other cases, rank and 
tile unionists have pushed their 
unions Into official action, as in 
(he case of the airline pilots. 
Jr a , e J 18ve coincided with 
official disputes, such as those 
2, the refrigerated truck 
drivers and the brewery boiler 
attendants. 

Jesuit has been an 
unusuaHy high level of strike 

jjfjjjj' whlch ha8 led some 

Hftj 6 " to see signs of a 
Socialist Unitv Pnrtv 

manoeuvre aimed at: * 

b£2S5 “P employers 

^8alXMd MUnd0£wagC 

Promoting the candidacy of 
Zealand Drivers 

DmaHlL preaident K en 
oKf °f toe SUP for the port 

3 s uC ryoftheFBdera ^ 

r£E»W ^ey see the 
fflerated truck drivers 
ham?®,” elroed at being a 

Sssffr 1 sroup to 

SiS h ,S* P rlncl ple of four 
KJ? lda y for all drivers in 
ELSS 1 award on which 
S are due to start 
next month. 

clalm some of 
been si rpM ° 0t ? 8tirrin S has 
examn!i P "k J8plred and clte as 
at^ai? k 1 8toreme n , s strike 

Auc& be i l J , lndUBtriea to 
Mand and disrupUon at the 


New Zealand Motor Cor¬ 
poration's Panmure plant. 

Employers see further 
evidence in a meeting in 
Auckland last month to 
formulate a .coordinated 
campaign to win travelling 
allowances for oil workers. 

More than loo unionists 
attended the meeting, which 
was chaired by Northern 
Drivers Union secretary and 
SUP president Bill Andersen. 
The result 1ms been dubbed 
■‘ojMTOlion iiUcnsificulii/n" by 

Employers Federation 
director Jim Rowe, a 
description Andersen, who iB 
president of the Auckland 
Trades Council, is happy to 
adopt. 

Unionists, however, discount 
suggestions of a conspiracy. 
They point out that some of the 
unions which have been nt the 
centre of disruptive action 
have been white-collar unions 
without SUP leanings—the 
airline pilots, for example. 

And, unionists say, for from 
helping Douglas’ candidacy, 
SUP militancy would frighten 
off votes among the 
moderates. 

Douglas ond Andersen are 
said to have been at odds over 
left representation on the FOL 
executive. But there is no 
evidence of a split. 

Instead, the left Is seen in 
non-left union circles as being 
solidly behind Douglas' bid 
for the secretary's post—to the 
extent that it has put Its voting 
strength behind Jim Knox's 
presidential ambitions In the 
hope of moderate support for 
Douglas. 

Unionists see the causes of 
the recent unrest In various 
ways. Broadly, these are: 

• The Government is 
preoccupied with its huge 
problems of economic 
management and is therefore 
at its weakest as a potential 
Industrial referee and stick- 
waver. This, say some union 
sources, has encouraged some 
unions into the ring who might 
otherwise have been more 
cautious. 

• The Government is 
expected by most unionists 
both to abolish, or suspend, 
general wage orders early in 
the new Parliament which 
meets next month and to 


reintroduce other controls 
over wages. Workers need 
therefore to get in quick if they 
want to beat the curtain. 

O Employers are putting up 
more resistance to union 
claims. This is the season for 
settling bouse agreements nnd 
the Employers Federation is 
trying to co-ordinate and 
stiffen employer response to 
union demands. 

One union source last week 
asserted Ihe federation h»»d 
■several Iim**:-. reecntly flown In 
troubleshooters to dissuade 
buckling employers from 
making concessions. 

• Some employers are said by 
union leaders to be bidding up 
wages for skilled labour, 
which is short in Auckland, 
Wellington and Dunedin. This 
creates unrest among workers 
who do not get the increases. It 
also raises problems over 
observance of the 12-month 
rule on wage agreements. 

• Shop stowards and workers 
at shop floor level, having 
spent most of the 1970s under 
various sorts of state controls, 
don’t have the same respect 
for written agreements with 
employers they once had. 

This last view is held by the 
secretary of the Engineers 
Federation, Jim Boomer, who 
sees uncertainty over future 
employment and frustration at 
seeing earnings eroded by 
heavy taxation as contributing 
factors, 

“Workers are far more 
inclined to take industrial 
action on principles than 
before," he told NBR. 

Speaking of his own union, 
which he said had been trying 
to educate shop stewards and 
rank and file workers in the 
value of unionism, he satd: 

"Workers are making more 
decisions on the shop floor 
than In the history of New 
Zealand. 

"We are in a period where 
this new power is being widely 
used and not always in a 
responsible manner. 

"The role of the union 
official appears to have 
changed. 

"I regard myself as a paid 
adviser. Invariably the 
members used to accept the 
advice I dispensed. Now they 


listen to the advice find try to 
improve on it." 

The result: unofficial 
industrial action, which, if it 
does not succeed, involves the 
union officially later. 

Boomer secs a need for a 


basic wage system, with 
agreed margins for skill (this 
view is also gaining ground 
among unionists). The 
alternative, as Boomer sees it, 
is "survival of the fittest, ns it 
is now". 


TilE modern office: a special 
feature which surveys 
aspects of office equipment 
and staffing from the growth 
of headhunting to word* 
processing. Among the 
highlights — how desk¬ 
bound Jobs bring a boom to 
office suppliers; why 
secretaries are surviving the 
onslaught of electronics', 
nnd the dramatic changes 
technology holds In store for 
conferencing — Pages 17-29 

MORE from the electronic 
age: Patrick Young tells 
how the blending of 
communications and 
information functions 
foreshadow major changes 
equal to the impuct of the 
industrial revolution. — 
Pages 30 - :tt 

ARE things down south os 
sweet as the Prime Minister 
says? hur Christchurch 
Correspondent reports — 
Page ». 
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A pointer or two from minority politics 
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by Colin James 

A GOOD vote for a third party 
in a first-past-the-post elec¬ 
toral system provokes talk of 
changing the voting system to 
reflect more accurately the 
voting proportions. 

Some people hold that It is 
manifestly unfair that Social 
Credit should have got 16 per 
cent of the vote in November, 
but only l per cent of the seats. 

Even Labour leader Bill 
Howling — who was denied the 
seats to go with his party’s 
lead over National In votes — 
has made noises about In¬ 
vestigating alternative voting 
systems (but you can bet he 
won't agree to any substantial 
change). 

Others have extolled the 
virtues of the West German 
system, under which every 
parly which gets more than 5 
per cent of the vote gets a 
proportional share of seats. 

Under that system, Values 
would have Just squeezed into 
the House in 1973 and Social 
Credit would have had 1 
representation over since it < 
first took to the hustings In r 
1854. f 



POLITICS 


Quite possibly Social Credit 
would have occupied the 
disproportionately powerful 
position (he perennially low- 
polling Free Democrats hold In 
Germany— a semi-permanent 
junior partnership In gover¬ 
ning coalitions headed by both 
the major parties, with 
leverage on influential posts as 
long-serving agriculture 
minister Josef Erti has proved 
with his high farm prices. 

I suspect some of those 
arguing for the adoption of the 
German system here might 
not have contemplated with 
equal enthusiasm 25 years of 


pivotal Social Credit votes in 
(he House and, possibly, at the 
Cabinet table. 

In fact, Bruce Beetham and 
Co came close to that last 
November. A few hundred 
more voles to Nevern Mc- 
Conachy in Kaipara and a few 
hundred more votes in the 
right seats to Labour and 
Social CredJL could well liave 
ended up with the balance of 
I power. 

That would have meant one 
of the major parties would 
have had to try minority or 
coalition government, unless 
they were game to try another 
election. 

The last time minority 
government was tried in New 
Zealand was in 1926, when an 
incompetent Liberal Govern¬ 
ment staggered on for two 
years with Labour support in 
the House before collapsing 
Into the arms of its old enemy. 
Reform, in a coalition. 

Ever since then, most New 
Zealanders with an oar in the 
political system have in¬ 
stinctively shuddered at the 
thought of minority politics. 
For 40 years politicians in 


i mother Britain bad the same 
instinct. Minority government 
was somehow not done, like 
the continental habits of 
putting garlic in food or 
jumping bus queues. 

The arrival of Harold 
Wilson's minority Labour 
Government in March, 1974, 
with less than 40 per cent of the 
vote and fewer than half the 
seats in the Commons, 
changed that overnight. 

Fear of the potential 
leverage the minority left 
might have within a majority 
Labour Government turned 
many a majoritarlan steak- 
and-kidney queuer Into a 
minoritarian garlic-chomping 
queue-jumper. 

The Labour Party had 
fought the February, 1974, 
election on a platform that 
read like a handbook on the 
introduction of state socialism. 
Vast powers of control, in¬ 
tervention, takeover, wealth 
confiscation and social 
levelling were proposed which 
made Roger Douglas's 
superannuation fund look 
about as threatening as an 
eight-year-old’s chemistry set. 


The hardest working feature 
of this machine 


name 



vyt U . Well... think about it. 

Backed up by a 24 hour force of‘tough tackling c • 

p a ? d available spares. 8 ervicemen 
Put the Atlas Copco name to work. 

MtlasCbpcc 

Atlas Copco-makingairdothework! 


me Wluit was worse. people like 
cut Anthony Wedgewond-neiui. 
ike Barbara Castle, Michael Knot 
of nml even Reginald Prentice 
or (in education) methodically 
set about doing what the 
dd manifesto said they slniild. 
mr Those were heady limes. No 
74. sooner hud Harold* tabled his 
he programme of business than 
he Conservative Itnck-iienclicrs 
is. were calling for a Cullughnti¬ 
led coalition nf iiindcratcs, 
ini thereby setting up an eeho (bat 
ifl has bounced around middle- 
ity class Britain ever since, 
ed Colonel Hilmps emerged 
ik- from their backyard bunkers 
a up and down the nation, rui¬ 
ng mnmeing the formation of 
genlcel and not •so-genteel 
id organisations to save Britain 
’4, from itself. 

at There was serious discussion 
ic by otherwise serious people of 
n. the possibility, desirability mid 
n- mechanics or on army 
:h takeover. 

il A former Labour Cabinet 
h minister, Christopher 
s Mayhew, still sitting as nn MP, 
k joined the Liberals, who were 
n then in vogue, having won 19 
t. per cent of the vole and 2 per 
— cent of the seats with their 
programme of moderate 
moderation. 

Suddenly, loo, the most 
unlikely people began to write 
learnedly on the merits of 
proportional representation. 
Converts included the 

Economist newspaper and 
Lord Carr, both eminent 
Conservatives (in fuel, one of 
the largest nff-floor meetings 
at the Conservative conference 
in 1977 was on PR). 

The cue was the way the 
multi-party Commons* was 

squashing (he minnrilv 

Government's attempts to ] 
carry nut -Some of the more i 
adventurous hits of its 
programme, thereby j m 
mobilising the Ubour left. i 
One instant convert to the i 
new wisdom was S K Km.T. ■ 
Gladstone prnfi-ssur nf t 

government and public ad¬ 
ministration at Oxford | 
University, a ninjoritnrian \ 
who was struck, Panllike. i 
with a blinding flash ot i 
minoritarian light: „ 

"This ‘normal working'," he t 
wrote, explaining his .switch in j. 
the (tiuirdinu in Hcptemiier, 
1974, "Is, effectively, the o 
alternation of two 
majoritarlan parlies in n 
Parliament nml, con- s 
sequentially, the all mini inn nf 
two polllleally mil Ipndal ji 
guvemiiiuiilK which could, and « 
did, rum through Parliament j« 
pretty well everything they a 
had agreed with sccllniini ni 
interests outside llie House ami p, 
with party committees ‘up- ei 
stairs (that is, in (he coin- n 
niitlee rooms) In Hie House." lr 
The public obviously went lr 
some way along the same If 
route. In the October election p 
or 1974, they gave Wilson a cc 
majority of three over all the m 
other parUes. The pundits did 
I not expect the sickly child to sk 
last very long. 5l; 

„ ov ,? ra11 majority sa 
technically disappeared a year 
rater when two Labour MPs in to 
ScoUand defected to form a m< 
ocottish Labour Party, but It gr 
was not until March, 1977, stf 
a string of by-election th 
tosses, that the Government de 
was in real danger of losing a 
confidence vote. w i 

* P? ct with the Liberals to f o 
IS 016 Government In gte 
confidence motions kept It ws 
going another is months and, r e< 

a^rnn thllt H shak y lnl1 
wiih the Scottish C 

22? We ,^ h Nationalists kept it bo< 
gohig six months more. pa 

nZLH} e tim , e 1116 Callaghan rec 
nnfKf nment — Ironically, wit 
noUiecauge it did not have the 

b “t because one of its M 
H* r ; ? aa W* m to vite - ■ 
. baur. had served out 4V4 IB 
jJJJ' of “a five-year term and fe 
hadsurvivedautuemore^n ■ 
five years in total, most of it Bl 


ik ‘‘ wit hunt m i overall ».u 

E ixmk.s ll o,rtt^ 

S Pi” Hninentary demoL* 

[! }. sort — had toberS3L 

,hL f. rum “arch. iituS 
Government bad ill 
N° repeatedly defeakA 
J'jl kjghilnHon and even bafe5 
u " plans, hut haO 

m i 

S II L, lin,c a 

: V nfi,k, i' ce mo ^ Si! 

°* d,, w»«nd the motley* 
rallied to keep WjLT; 
( allnghan in office. *f 
” in the meantime also J 
- ehiDiks were knocked 
radical nationally 
cl taxation and 
111 equalisation programme*j/ 
tlicy were bnrely reeoriai i 
'a Britain is more sociaHsdlb - 
it was in 1974, but non, 
1(1 ,nut, h greater extent tic 
i.v might hnve been expected 

•be corporate M 

i'i Conservative Governs 
r stayed in power. 

*• In legislative terms tbebj 
e two years were cansumri^- 
9 devolution of pom;• 
i* Scotland and Wales, wMcita[ 
r nothing to do with Lfo. 

e ideology. 

However, this suppsj. 
t shaky I.a hour Govemmai 
e restore a measure of steto 
f In Britain. In 1974, afterK 
i. Imd backed himself fci 

l- corner with (he mlmna 

I lost, there were real r 

l widespread fears that tsu 
f was Incoming ungovem- 
■> Pragmatic Wilson 
together a seemingly t'j 
“social contract" wills 
! unions Hint confounded 6 

( cynics by working, ilk) 

’ fashion, midi laic lastyevz. 1 
i helping to tiring <fcn: 

‘ flation. 

Pragmatic Healey urn*: 

In iiilruduce, aftera/astci , 
nmaeiary target 
! work well enoug^f/p* 
|iomnl a float again,'*'*! 
trom Norlli Sen of/. 

Wilson oulmanoeuvre! 
left wing and got am* 
whelming yes vote forsW-i 
in the KKC while h 
(.‘alhiglian, hy b hotchF 63 
.shabby cnmpromlses, f* 
tnally dulled ln,e “ s a 
Scottish self-govcmnira^ 
And all this while mb* 8 
openly flouted the; 
•-(ill(*c-tivL> renponsibllity; 
others died, resigned, 
sacked for 

even, in the cbm of ; 

jolriod tin! Conservag 

while the left oecBjg 
joined forces with thm^. 
over Government *] 

and Incomes policy: 
party’s nntloMl . 
containing ■« erlI l SJft 
ministers (most 
irreprcsslblo, s Wf^Lju|. 
triuairc arislocndicwgj- : 
Bonn, chairman of .Jr 
policy" 

concocted ever more f . ;• 
nationalisation '* 

Jugglers' ball* i' 

sky, yet Callaghan'* !; 
style made it seem ' 

sane and normal. _ -j , 

Politics in BritatoftJ®^ ; 

to 1979becamemortOW ,- 

more unpredictable^ : 
great deal } 

stifling than It had 
think, on balance ^ 
democratic. 

The Wilson-CallW^ y 1 
will not be rem^7 irr J 
forceful. 

statesmanship. ^ H , 49 


warrant «' 
recognition for con ? n ^._^ 
innovation. _ ' 


inovauon. ..--jei 


body pomii 

Party's 


party 8 aou 
recent meeting 
with,a taste of tn«r» . 


Iran housing 

deal— 

apology 

OUR arUcIe In the April 11 
Issue of NBR dealing with 
the collapse of the 
muitlmilUon dollar housing 
deal In Iran may not have 
! made it clear that the 
relationship between 
Extrade International Ltd 
and Uie Iranian parties was 
■imply one of contractor and 
client- Ex trade was not 
involved in any joint venture 
arrangement with Iranian 
parties. It simply contracted 
to supply and erect pre- 
! fabricated houses In Iran for 
an agreed price. Hie Iranian 
company pre-sold the houses 
but subsequently collapsed. 
Extrade was not involved in 
any way in the selling of the 
houses by the Iranian 
company to prospective 
home owners, and had no 
financial Interest In such 
soles. It Is significant that 
after the collapse another 
company waa appointed by 
the Iranian Government to 
complete the project with 
Extrade as the contractor. 
At about that time, however, 
the political unrest became 
much more serious and the 
project has been shelved. 

NBR did not intend Us 
article to suggest (hat 
Extrade were in any way 
Involved In or responsible for 
the collapse of the Iranian 
company or the losses to 
prospective home owners. If 
any such impression has 
been created, NBR offers an 
unreserved apology to 
Extrade International Ltd 
and to its Chairman, Mr E A 
P llowarth. 


Ministry’s plush temporary quarters 


by Belinda Gillespie 

THE Ministry of Works has 
been accused of putting up a 
“palace” for the temporary 
use of site supervisors working 
on the Nelson Post Office. If 
the building goes ahead 
according to plan, that is. 

The contract for the $4Vfe 
million post-office — at 
present the subject of a legal 
dispute (see NBR April 18), — 
was let In January. 

The job is planned to take 
three years, but plans for the 
temporary site office suggest a 
building with a much longer 
life. 

Apart from features more 
suited to a permanent 
building, plan details have 
caused Nelson contractors to 
accuse the ministry of reckless 
Bpending of public funds. 

The matter was referred to 
the New Zealand Contractors' 
Federation by a member of Its 
Nelson branch. 

Executive Director Bob 
McKnight has written to the 
Commissioner of Works 
questioning the sophistication 
of the plan, and Is awaiting a 
reply. 

Among aspects of the plan 
questioned by the contractors: 
the two-storey, 1680 sq ft 
building has walls, floor and 
ceiling fully insulated against 
the rigours of the Nelson 
climate. Although the exterior 
wall sheathing is the 
traditional austere asbestos, 
the cover battens have one 
undercoat and two top coats of 
paint specified, and the roof 
also is to have two top coats. 

Inside, ceilings and walls 
Rre to be painted with sealer 
and two coats of PVA, colours 
specified. Doors, architraves, 
skirtings, benches and 
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cupboards will be tastefully 
stained walnut. 

Siding aluminium windows 
and aluminium Interior doors 
apparently are considered 
necessary features, despite 
the projected short life of the 
building. 

The vinyl flooring called for 
on level 1, and level 2 toilet and 
washroom seems luxurious 
enough to contractors 
accustomed to the bare boards 
of the usual temporary Bite 
hut. But they are 
flabbergasted at the dark 
brown, looped pile carpet on 
double weight felt underlay, 
specified for the rest of the 
upper floor. 

While the stainless steel sink 
bench and waBh-hand-basin 
could be justified, the 
contractors dispute the 
necessity of io fixed coat- 
hooks for the supervisors’ use. 

The building Includes eight 
offices, a kitchen and store, 
and will be served by a total of 
eight telephones. 

A rough guess puts its cost at 
somewhere around $45,000. 

The elaborate facilities are 
rendered even less necessary 
by the proximity of the 
regional office of the Ministry 
of Works — the contractors 
say it is about five minutes’ 
walk away. 

McKnight considers the 
Nelson contractors were 
justifiably upset when they 
saw the standard of the office 
planned for the site 
supervisors. He claims that no 
private contractor would erect 
such an expensive temporary 


building on site. 

“As a federation we are 
concerned about the wasting of 
resources generally by 
government departments. 
This type of extravagant 
planning is Just another 
example of a waste of 
taxpayers' money." 

Geoff Thornton, assistant 
government architect at the 
Ministry of Works, was unable 
to give an official comment on 


the plans and the contractors’ 
letter, which were still under 
consideration. But he said he 
thought that the plans were 
probably over-sophisticated — 
"Not our normal standard by 
any means". 

The controversy over the 
site office underlines that 
involving that of the Post 
Office Itself, which architects 
have described as of grossly 
inefficient design. 


Better planning could have 
reduced the cost by 20 per 
cent, according to one 
estimate, and lowered the 
height by a half, to a size in 
keeping with surrounding 
buildings. 

Planned by post-office 
architects, the building is 
another outstanding example 
of extravagant planning by a 
government departmen (fend¬ 
ed from taxpayers' purses. 


Colour photocopying: security risks 


DEVELOPMENTS in 
photocopying technology have 
not only opened up a new 
service market. . . they have 
posed a new set of security 
problems. 

Xerox Is producing cotour 
copiers which reproduce 
almost perfect copies of 
coloured slides, photographs, 
drawings, brochures and 
charts. 

Xerox Corporation of the 
United States began 
developing the technology of 
the colour machines about 10 
years ago. The machines have 
been available on the 
American market for almost 
four years. 

And from the outset, they 
excited considerable interest 
as potential aids to coun¬ 
terfeiters in forging stock 
certificates, cheques and other 
negotiable instruments. 

In the United States, the 
security industry banded 
together and formed a squad to 


develop security methods and 
monitor technological 
developments in reproduction. 

Colour copiers have not yet 
arrived In New Zealand and 
the Reserve Bank is not 
worried by the security 
problem they might pose. 

Deputy Governor Dick Wilks 
says reports received from 
Canadian and American 
banking authorities show no 
particular concern at their use 
or misuse. 

"There Is some danger of 
counterfeit notes being 
produced," he said. “But the 
really big forgeries are done in 
a more professional way, using 
much more sophisticated 
equipment." 

The Bankers Association is 
concerned at Hie prospect of 
colour copiers arriving, but Is 
adopting a cautious approach, 
realising they may be unable 
to prevent their use. 

The machines were in¬ 


troduced to Australia in recent 
months and quickly drew the 
attention of both the Reserve 
Bank and the Australian 
bankers association. 

Representatives from these 
bodies have examined the 
machines and been made 
aware of their potential. 

"If there are any Indications 
of forgery associated with the 
machines it will be a matter 
for the currency squad," a 
Reserve Bank official there 
said. 

"We are aware that the 
Industry has had some 
problems overseas, but they 
are the responsibility of the 
fraud squad." 

A spokesman for the 
Australian bankers 
association said his members 
were aware of the machines 
and their potential and were 
monitoring progress. But the 
association had no plans to 
move for restrictions on im¬ 
porting the machines. 
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Jti.tj per cent of purchaser/user respondents in a recent, independent 
Heylen survey use the NZ Business Who's Who once to most days a 
week... another 37.9 per cent refer to the directory two or three 
times a month. 


That kind of collective testimonial 
speaks eloquently for itself. 

At good bookshops, or write direct to P.O. Box 9143, Wellington. 
$30.00 plus $1.20 postage. (See Fourth Estate Subscription Service 
coupon elsewhere in this issue.) 
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CHIEF EXECUTIVE 

who will assume overriding responsibility for the effective management, . 
development .and profitability of the Group’s affairs. ' 
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EDITORIAL 


TINS Gove mm rut caucus — presumably Inspired by party 
L'halrman George Chapman’s call to Inject free-enterprise 
principles into policy-making and atlrocted by notions to 
lease television facilities la private operators—spent much 
of last Thursday morning discussing the Broadcasting 
Corporation. Considering the multitude of Issues demanding 
Government action, the MPa' preoccupation with the 
activities of one state enterprise is an indictment of their 
sense of proportion. Considering, further, that the discussion 
“ended in utter confusion" (accordingto the Prime Minister>, 
their capacity to tackle the much more fundamental 
problems facing this country becomes highly suspect. If they 
want to promote the interests of the private sector, they 
should regard broadcasting and Us request for higher licence 
fees as a trivial matter compared with — for example — the 
decision announced by the Prime Minister a few days earlier 
which In one day wiped out millions of dollars of wealth. 

That decision—foisted on llic commercial world with no 
warning — took effect this week as the Government tries to 
mop up liquidity and boost public finances with a cash loan 
offering as much ns 13 per cent for five years, to be followed 
by an Issue of savings slock at rates of 8 per cent for under a 
year and 11 percent for one to five years. 

At a time when the Government should be stimulating 
business confidence — which the Institute of Economic 
.Ticsearch shows is nt depressingly low levels — the decision, 
sent the stock market into an almost immediate slump. The 
NZUC index registered its biggest fall in years last 
Wednesday, and the Inevitable decision to impose higher 
rates of interest for local authority loans put the seal on 
nultcrs. 

The reason for the Govern meat's action Is understandable 
enough. It Is worried that there is too much money In the 
economy. A combination of two factors lias resulted in a rate 
of growth in the money supply of more than 20 per cent. First, 
although invisibles are Increasing, and although the situation 
Is bound to worsen, the balance of payments deficit has been 
steadily reduced. Less money nowing out of the country to 
pay for imports means more remains Inside to bp spent. 
Second, National's election bribes resulted in hefty 
Government over-expenditure and tax cuts last year and in 
excessive stimulation of the economy. The Government now 
is concerned to ensure that this does not result in loo much 
inflation. 

..Rut putting up interest rntes itself is likely to be 
inflationary. Other finance organisations must put up their 
Interest rates lo compete. 

The big objective Is to encourage real growth, which means 
Investment In the private sector must be encouraged. 

Bui Instead, the Government stunned (lie business world 
(which had been anticipating an Interest rate around M per 
cent) with its 13 percent enticement to Invest In the stale. The 
pervasive effects of the decision ore still being calculated, but 
there are. obvious Implications for everything from the 
Moneylenders Act and bank, overdrafts to building socle ilea 
arid savings banks which re^ largely on housing finance and 
which can expect few lakers at rates increased to 15 per cent 
for first mortgages. 

Thus the implications of the Government's move are 
alarming — unless, of course, there is an overall strategy of 
which Ihey arc a part. But there is every reason to doubt there 
is such s strategy because Finance Minister Muldoon — so 
voluble about whether two cameras or one should cover his 
departure from airports — has given no hinU of one. nor 
Invited public debate on how- such a strategy should be 
shaped. 

Mr Muldoon has been spending much of his energies writing 
newspaper columns which denigrate broadcasters and warn 
newspaper owners that their chances or securing television 
leases are dependent on the right editorial judgment being 
displayed — an obvious attempt to discourage criticism of his 
performance. He would do belter to spend his energies on. 
shaping our economic ruhu-e, and to devote his newspaper 
lalenla to enlightening us on how he propoposes solving our 
most urgent problems. 

Bob Edlin 
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I WE suppose that every little 
| bit helps, considering the state 
: of our balance of payments 
and continuing exhortations to 
export. But Social Credit 
rather put Its trading 
achievements into a curious 
perspective when it sneered 
that the "National 
Government's fiasco in 
improving trade with 
Australia confirms that 
nothing better can be done 
under the orthodox system.' 1 

Sacred economic spokesman 
Les Hunter observed that both 
the Australian and New 
Zealand Governments would 
have belter spent their time 
negotiating a reciprocal and 
equal exchange of trading 
credit to the order of $500 
million. With that amount 
available in both countries, 
manufacturers would be able 
to expand trade, employment 
and business opportunity 
without each vying to impose 
unemployment and wrecked 
business upon the other. 

The Australians appreciated 
that tatdng off trade controls 
under the present system 
would merely transfer 
problems of increased 
unemployment and wrecked 
business lo the country 
liberalising its Imports, 
Hunter pontificated. 

“Liberalisation of trade 
must be a two-way process 
initially applied through the 
bilateral exchange of credits 
between two willing 
partners." 

Thus Hunter could scarcely 
disguise his disdain for the fact 
that the failure of the trade 
talks with Australia 
contrasted with the success of 
the pilot trade scheme 
initiated by Social Credit 
personnel with — of all places 
— the Solomon Islands. 


IT seems Government policy¬ 
makers are apt to become 
somewhatlax when it comes to 
conveying their decisions to 
those wno are supposed to 
implement them. 

Senior people in the Ministry 
of Works have been known to 
get their information from 
newspapers, often days before 
an official communication 
reaches them. 
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Take the case of n 
Ministerial announcement in 
February, that the National 
Library building and the now 
Chief Post Office building - 
both casualties of the boiler¬ 
makers’ dispute — were to be 
redesigned to provide for the 
replacement of the proposed 
reinforced steel structures 
with’concrete. 

According to one official, 
those who were supposed to 
carry out the work received 
their official instructions after 
reading of the decision lo 
redesign in the papers. 

The official memo came, 
apparently, in response to an 
inquiry requesting con¬ 
firmation of the report. 

Assistant Government 
Architect, Geoffrey Thornton 
couldn't recall this particular 
case, but said communications 
breakdowns sometimes 
happened. The Government 
makes an announcement to the 
press sometimes two lo three 
days before the appropriate 
department is notified. 

The explanation from the 
Minister's office was that 
policy decisions often result 
from a recommendation from 
the department concerned — 
and this was probably such a 
case. The policy decision 
would have resulted from u 
proposal put up by the 
department earlior. 

Both projects appear tu be 
going smoothly, anyway. 
Within a week the new 
preliminary estimate of cost 
for the National Library 
building will go before the 
Cabinet Works Committee for 
approval. 

Officials say there are no 
problems with switching the 
design on this building; but for 
the Chief Post Office the now 
plans require the designers to 


go back lo the drawing Ituird 
and redesign from sernleli 

Preliminary designs are nt 
present under way. Tenders 
for both buildings won't be 
culled for some time, if liicrc 
are lo he fresh lenders. 

Tenders had already he on 
culled for the old structures 
but none hud been accepted 
before Government decided it 
wunld be belter to redesign the 
buildings. 

One of these mny yet get the 
nod. 


WHO could withhold applause 
for the wisdom embodied in 
the speech uf the National 
Party's major prophet, George 
Chapman, when he listed the 
desirable virtues including 
that old-fashioned one, thrift. 

Let us hope, then, that no 
parly supporters in the 
National stronghold of Kavnri 
were loo disappointed when, u 
few days after his speech, they 
sought to open a savings ac¬ 
count til the Kurori I Vest of¬ 
fice, only tu find it was uut ni 
puss-lxjiiks. But I'hiipman did 
have .something to say about 
bureaucrucy, us well, didn't 
he? 


THE private enter prise 
inessugc seems to U* getting 
through to the Muldoon ml 
minlstrnlion. 

We note with interest Unit ;i 
Government team being sent 
to investigate processed-food 
trade opportunities in North 
America and Europe isn’t 
slacked with offlrinls from the 
Uireimeracy. Indeed, only one 
of the five Is i, elvil servant ■ - 
C E Sinclair, from Trade and 
Industry. 

The Processed Food Kxixirt 
Opportunity Team as it has 


raarai 

Promotion Council gA 
president of the 

Mdute Other meffiffl 

Mary Larle, reader $ 
technology al JJ 
University, N H 
export development S' 
of Wattle Industries if* 
and Owen Cook |S' 
relations officer for Rg 
He Ha by Ltd. 

Export GjspoTlutiJlj te' 
operate as a joint *- r 
between Industry m) 
Deportment of Trad** 1 
Industry, Oversew w 
Minister Taiboys, enic 
when announcing the Uui 

-Mrtrqas 

don, Paris, Bielefeld, fa 1 -. 
burg, Copenhagen, NevYa‘ 
Toronto, San Fnaidjto t ! 
Honolulu before relunMi 1 
Mny it. | 

Its task: to unfetr 
discussions with it' 
organisation, importmj' 
manufacturers, and pa- 
observation in sweraafe! 
nnd specialty food to. 1 
identify products Id detidi 
those markets which w 
could be manufactured Ik 
supplied from New Zeis; 
The team intends ifci[ 
identify trends Id ecus! 
demand and new dss- 
mcnls in food procteiifi 
to observe how ovewa'.t 
compnnics market & 
products on export o£ 

Its report will be: 
available to New Znj 
companies and orgain 
interested in the proii 
a i id or export of (foe 
londs. 

• 

SO how docs an akrjTC 
Aussie outdo the ulerti 
Sydney Harbour MtyH 
i mm cent foreigner...! 

One Australian 
well on the wnybttyti 
negotiating the ott#**, 
of the first udvertisr/ap: 
in (Mini- 

Fortune <AiiSt*.;JVf; ■ 
lust Australian 
agency lo open 
sens, is thus shaping’ 
hemme the first coo£ ! 
the world to gain aK *®V‘ 
huge and unUm*A 


. China media market. 

Negotiations are under way 
to establish the office in 
Peking. 

Fortune has two offices in 
Hong Kong, and according to 
chairman Ken Landell Jones: 
“We looked across the sea to 
China and saw the Incredible 
changes taking place there and 
thought it was necessary for 
the country to have an ad¬ 
vertising agency. The 
development of China over the 
past 12 months has been quite 
dramatic. I think they changed 
their philosophy about selling 
and trading to the world 12 
months ago.” 

Llahdell was confident his 
company’s expertise "can help 
the Chinese to export more of 
their products on the world 
market". 

He said the Chinese were 
already shrewd in their selling 
tactics — "but we could help 
them open up new areas of 
products. Food, toys, plastics 
and china are all potential 
overseas sellers". 

• 

PEOPLE who live in 
glasshouses and all that... but 
somo sort of record must go to 
the VVslrarapa Times Age for a 
recent front-page story about 
the return to work by striking 
soft-drink workers and the 
amount it saved Ballins’ 
Masterton branch. 

The headline said the saving 
was $ 12 , 000 , the lead 
paragraph said about $ 11,000 
and paragraph 13 makes it 
$11,500. We don’t know 
whether the gremlin 
responsible is the same one 
who keeps calling George Galr 
Minister of Regional 
Development. 

The paper’s troubles have 
been compounded, perhaps, by 
(he shortness of stay by editor 
Jim Donlan, ex Ashburton 
Guardian and Manufacturers' 
Federation. Donlan's 
resignation from the Times 
Age, alter less than a year and 
to muterings about editorial 
inlcrference, came ns he 
workedto i-Improve the 

newspaper's coverage of its 
circulation area and of certain 
topfes. ft f s understood he fell 
--given the Warrarapa's rural 
character - that the farming 
coverage, consisting largely of 


contributed pieces by local 
MAF advisory officers, was in 
urgent need of upgrading. 

The sudden hiring of 
replacement editor Jack 
Brown caused considerable 
surprise. Brown, a local public 
relations consultant and more 
recently Masterton’s PRO, 
had an existing connection 
with the Times Age — as 
collator of the paper’s farming 
page. 

THE Minister of Energy looks 
like he means it when he 
solemnly tells us our oil stocks 
are in sad shape and the need 
to conserve is urgent. 

But the conservation cause 
he espouses seems at odds 
with some of the policies of the 
Government of which he is a 
member. 

Maybe it's just a matter of a 
communications breakdown 
over the Cabinet table, where 
these things are supposed to be 
reconciled. Whatever the 
reason, we are told that the 
Dominion Oil Refinery has a 
substantial capacity for 
recycling oil. But they can’t 
sell a drop of it to the 
Government. 

There doesn't seem to be 
anything wrong with the stuff. 
The Auckland Regional 
Authority, for example, uses it 
in its buses and it was given a 
good okay by experts from 
Mercedes who make these 
buses. 

But other major local bodies 
won't use the recycled oil 
cither, — not till the 
Government uses it (an almost 
Catch 22 situation for 
Dominion Oil). 

Indeed, there are some local 
bodies which sell used oil for 
burning, rather than to the 
company which can recycle it. 

• 

Wo see the PM's calling us the 
"Sunday News of the finance 
world". Well we wouldn’t 
really know — we don’t read 
that particular publication. 

But as someone said to us, 
"The PM should know — In-*:; o 
Sunday News sort of Prime 
Minister". 

• 

THEN there are the antics of 
the Prime Minister as he 
grizzles about the assignments 
of camera crews and current 
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affairs teams and carps about 
the general running of the 
Broadcasting Corporation_ 

Well, it's interference 
enough to cause a Lord Reith 
to resign, 8aid a gentleman 
pontificating at a bar in 
downtown Wellington. 

Lord Reith maybe — but If 
BCNZ chairman Cross were to 
quit, where else in New 
Zealand could he go to 
command the same sort of 
salary? said the other. 

He could become an airline 
pilot, said the first. 

• 

A MERGER between the Egg 
Marketing Authority and the 
Meat Board...? Don't rule out 
the possibility. 

We learn from across the 
Tasman that Australia's 
forbidden export, the merino 
ram, can be taken out of the 
country in spite of trade union 
bans and embargoes by the 
Federal Government. 

Two groups of people have 
sought government approval 
to export fertilised merino ewe 
eggs...This is specifically 
restricted. But as Australian 
Association of Stud Merino 
Breeders president Don 
Vanrenen points out: "There 
Is no way it can be prevented 
or policed if anyone chooses to 


develop this outlet." 

Animal breeders have 
known for a decade how to 
implant the fertilised ova of 
female livestock into the 
breeding tracts of other 
animals. Eggs from a merino 
ewe fertilised by a merino ram 
could be inserted into a ewe of 
any other breed and airlifted 
out of Australia. 

But the technique had never 
before been raised as a means 
o( beating export bans. 

• 

YOU would expect that if you 
were going to find good child¬ 
care facilities, it would have 
been at the big women’s 
convention in Hamilton at 
Easter. Women, after all, are 
putting Increasing pressure on 
employers to provide creche 
facilities and to take a more 
liberal attitude to the presence 
of young babies at the 
workplace. 

But mothers attending the 
convention found extremely 
limited creche facilities. They 
had to deliver children 3km 
from the conference venue, 
which created difficulties 
because most conference 
activities went on to 5.30 p.m. 
and later. 

Nursing mothers could bring 
their babies to the 


conference., .but organisers 
entreated them to depart from 
conference activities if their 
babies created any normal 
baby fuss. 

9 

MEMO Lo the protocol officer 

— if there be such a creature 

— at Parliament Buildings. 

Wc bumped into one of the 

new MPs the other day, and he 
wasn't complaining but he had 
a nice point to make. 

His wife has had an 
invitation, all official-llke, to 
the opening of Parliament next 
month. 

But theMP — along with his 
colleagues — hasn't been 
advised of the opening. At 
least, not officially. 

The only reason he knows 
about the ceremony in which 
he is expected to participate is 
because he read it In the 
papers and has had his 
information confirmed by 
word of mouth and by his 
wife's news that she had been 
invited. 

9 

THE Prime Minister’s 
continual carping at 
Broadcasting Corporation 
staff and BCNZ spending is 
having Its effects, apparently. 

One TV2 reporter is said lo 
have been instructed not to 


mention Muldoon in recent 
interview with National Party 
chairman George Chapman 
(on the grounds that Muldoon 
was irrelevant to any 
'meaningful discussion with the 
party chief). 

Perhaps just as well for 
public edification and 
enlightenment, the instruction 
was subsequently withdrawn. 

• 

Book of the week: borrowed 
from the Queensland 
Parliamentary Library and 
seen recently on Jon Bjelke- 
Petersen’s desk — Never Back 
Down, by Gideon Tall, an 
autobiography by one of New 
Zealand's best known 
policemen. 

• 

INFORMED rumour has it 
that a major stumbling block 
to supplementing New 
Zealand’s liquid fuel supplies 
with methonol lies in 
distributing the stuff. 

Petrol is distributed by the 
oil companies and handled by 
oil company employees. But 
methonol is classified as a 
chemical and as such would 
have to be handled by 
watersiders — which, 
according to these sources, 
would involve unacceptable 
costs. 
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Maybe no revolution — but certainly uphea 


by David Robie 

IN spite of technical mishaps 
and frustrations, Auckland's 
air-waves newcomer Radio 
Pacific has made a dramatic 
debut on the newsfront. 

It was Impossible for the 
station to make much Impact 
on the first day — which 
already had been put off a 
week became of holdups with 
the transmitter — because of 
an embarrassing run of studio 
hitches. 

But by the next day the 
much-touted news service waB 
making its presence felt. And 
by the end of the week the 
station's news coverage was 



THE MEDIA 

streets ahead of the 
commercial opposition, 
including the state-run 1ZB 
with its national links- 


Managing director Gordon 
Dryden had pledged a 
revolution with his station. In 
the news gladiatorial arena 
this was to come through a 
semi-national pool with Radio 
Avon In Christchurch and a 
Joint Wellington bureau. 

In international news, Radio 
Pacific made a break with 
media tradition by snubbing 
the New Zealand Press 
Association monopoly and 
taking a direct world wire 
service in English, from the 
French news agency Agence 
France-Presse (AFP.) 

Pacific is the first local news 
organisation in a decade to 
make such a move — since the 


one-time pirate station Radio 
'Haurakl and the formerly 
independent Sunday News 
took shortlived services from 
the American news agency 
United Press International 
(UPI.i 

The results of both national 
and international services 
havo been remarkable, as 
shown in Pacific's inaugural 
news week which went like 
this: 

Tuesday April 10: Generally 
ahead of its opposition (apart 
from thenational YA network) 
on the air pilots' strike. On its 
6pm bulletin. Pacific broke the 
story or the plans for a national 
anti-apartheid campaign 


during the French rugby 
union tour this year in n hid to 
stop the Springboks tour of 
France in Octobcr-Novcmber. 
(This was followed up three 
days later by Radio New 
Zealand). 

Wednesday April II: At 
R.45nm hryden’s newslnlk 
programme was interrupted 
for a flash from Madrid 
quoting Soviet Vice-Premier 
I gnat l Novikov, who is vice- 
chairman of the Moscow 
Olympic Games Organising 
Commit tee, saying countries 
having sports contacts with 
Rhodesia or South Africa 
would lie excluded from next 
year's games. (The warning 
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Money Matters is a monthly 
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Dark-horse Neary makes the cakewalk slippery 


by Colin James 
IN THE past couple of weeks 
some of the icing has come off 
Jim Knox's apparent 
cakewalk Into the Federation 
of Labour presidency. 

Support has been bulldtng 
for veteran electrical workers’ 
secretary Tony Neary. 

By late last week Knox still 
appeared to be well ahead in 
the race. 

But Neary seemed to havo 
pushed into second place in 
front of Canterbury freezing 
workers' secretary Wes 
Cameron, collecting votes 
from those who want a new 
direction for the FOL. 

Knox Is the heir apparent, 
due for his reward after 10 
years of loyal service us FOL 
secretary during Sir Tom 
Skinner's reign. Sir Tom 
himself has said he expects 
Knox to get the nod. 

Though it will not be clear 
until this week whether Sir 
Tom is right, the arithmetic 
looked good last week for 
Knox. 

He had on his side, for 
instance, the powerful 
engineers' one of the two 
biggest in the country, whose 
secretary, Jim Boomer, is the 
FOL vice-president. Boomer, 
who is close to retirement, 
considered standing, but with¬ 
drew in Knox's favour. 


Knox can probably also 
count on the 100 or so votes 
dispensed by the left block, 
which sees a chance of getting 
one of Its number into the 
secretaryship which would 
then become vacant. 

Drivers ’ Federation 
president Ken Douglas, a 
member of the Socialist Unity 
Party, and the FOL executive, 
is expected to put in for the 
secretary's post. 

However, moderate 
unionists were last week not 
giving him much chance of 
winning even that race. 
Attention was centering round 
Carpenters’ secretary and 
FOL executive member 
Ashley Russ, though some 
union leaders would prefer a 
more dynamic and younger 
person. 

Some moderates expected 
Cameron might have settled 
for the secretary's post. But he 
has put himself offside in some 
quarters by challenging Knox. 

One high-level union 
secretary last week forecast a 
long spell in the cold for 
Cameron as a result of his 
challenge. 

Cameron cannot be 
discounted. But his chances in 
the presidency raco look dim. 
particularly since the 
Auckland freezing workers 
have gone over to Neary. 
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Others said to have joined 
the Neary Camphave Included 
the hotel workers, the coun¬ 
try’s third biggest union. The 
biggest union, the clerical 
workers, will not decide their 
vote until next week, but there 
were unconfirmed rumours 
last week of leanings Neary's 
way. 

If that happened, Neary's 
challenge would become 
serious, especially if 
Cameron’s votes went his way 
in the preferential count. 

Neary initially was reluctant 
to enter the presidency race. 
Ever since falling out with 
FOL boss F P Walsh In the 
early 1900s, he has been 
something of a loner in the 
movement. He has, for 
instance, never served on the 
FOL executive. 

But he has won a reputation 
that extends outside the 
movement as a good 
administrator and a skilful, 
innovative negotiator. He 
negotiated New Zealand's first 
productivity deal. He set up 
the famed “electricians 
ratchet" which links state and 



TONY NEARY . . . veteran 
gathers support. 

private rates in a self-fuelling 
spiral. 

He also has a good public 
image — articulate and 
reasonable. 


Those pushing his cause 
argue that the new president 
will need to: 

• Have the standing and 
negotiating skill to deal 
with the Government In what- 
ls expected to become an 
Increasingly tough and maybe 
rapidly changing 
environment. 

• Push through reforms of 
the FOL to strengthen Its 
services to unions and its 
putative co-ordinating role In 
developing cohesive 
negotiating strategies in the 
union movement to match the 
growing cohesiveness nf the 
Employers' Federation. 

Skinner was good at the first 
of these, maintaining a close 
personal working relationship 
with ministers that enabled 
him to make deals behind the 
scenes. 

But under him, the FOL has 
not developed a central co¬ 
ordinating role. Though 
research services have 
improved in the past few 
years, they fall short of what 
some unions want. 

There are no doubts ns to 


Knox’s instinctive dedication 
to the union movement. He has 
shown that through his 
willingness to work long hours 
for a salary that is below what 
one large union pays its field 
organisers. 

He has proved himself In 
countless wage negotiations as 
a tough and straight battler for 
the worker, with whom he has 
a close rapport. 

He offers also a back *ound 
of a decade of det>p in¬ 
volvement in FOL policy and 
tactics and some unions sec 
the continuity he could provide 
as Important In the period of 
uncertainty that faces the 
union movement. 

Bui there are doubts that he 
has the flexibility to match 
wits with the Government and 
other national pressure groups 
on the shifting sands of top- 
level politics, or the far 
sightedness to develop the 
FOL into the Lightly-knit union 
spearhead some unions think 
the declining 1900s will 
demand. 

ll is these doubts that have 
made the opening for Nenry. 
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Muldoon’s last chance for single digit inflation 


Economics 

Correspondent 

PRIME Minister Muldoon has 
been boasting since he took 
office in 1975 that his 
Government has the economic 
expertise to push inflation 
below 10 per cent. If he was 
ever going to achieve this goal, 
it was most likely to happen in 
March year 1979. 

In the year to March 1979, 
the economy was going into Its 
fourth year of recession, the 
terms of trade (Lhe amount of 
imports we can buy with our 
export receipts) showed a 
slight improvement, the 
number of unemployed 
increased and there were no 
substantial increases in the 
charges of public services. 

But inflation did not go 
below 10 per cent. Consumer 
prices rose 10.4 per cent 
between March 1978 and 
March 1979. 

The average annual rate of 
inflation at March 1979 
calculates to an even higher 
figure of 10.9 per cent. 



At one time, the Prime 
Minister said that he would 
have inflation down to 10 per 
cent by March quarter 1977. 
He later revised this forecast 
to 12 per cent. In fact, the 
average ann ual rate of 
inflation in March 1977 was 
officially measured at 16 per 
cent. 

Then, last year, during the 
election campaign, Muldoon 
tried to fool the electorate into 
thinking (hat the “underlying 
rate of Inflation" was below 10 
per cent. While the average 


annual rate of inflation did 
drop to 11.2 per cent by 
December 1976, this was still 
above Muldoon’s target. 

Muldoon has been using cap 
guns to fight economic 
problems like inflation. His 
policies have been all bang and 
no bullet. If inflation is public 
enemy number one, it is still 
alive and kicking in New 
Zealand. 

Before 1974, inflation 
increased by less than 4 per 
cent in moat years. Hie price 
of goods and services seldom 
rose by as much as 10 per cent 
in a year and In the two yearB 
inflation was above 10 per cent 
(1920 and 19511, double-digit 
inflation was a brief one year 
incident. 

Inflation has been over 10 
per cent ever since the 
National Government took 
office in 1975. Prices have 
usually been increasing at a 
rate of over 14 per cent per 
year and for a while they were 
increasing at a rate of more 
than 17 per cent. 

The table illustrates two 
methods of calculating the 


ANNUAL INFLATION KATE 




Change Since Snme 

A’ 

Quarter 

Consumers' Price 

Quarter Year 

Index 

Before 

Index 

September 1975 

720 

14.8 

683 

December 

750 

15.7 

708 

March 1976 

783 

17.2 

737 

June 

818 

17.7 

768 

September 

844 

17.2 

799 

December 

867 

15.6 

82fl 

March 1977 

890 

13.7 

855 

June 

933 

14.1 

H84 

September 

966 

14.5 

014 

December 

1000 

15.3 

947 

March 1978 

1020 

14.6 

OHO 

June 

1047 

12.2 

1008 

September 

1073 

11.1 

1035 

December 

1101 

10.1 

10GO 

March 1979 

1128 

10.4 

1087 


Average Annual 


Inflation Rale 

13.8 

14.6 

15.7 

16.4 
17.0 

16.9 
16.0 

15.1 

14.4 
14.4 
14.6 
14.0 

13.2 

11.2 

10.9 


annual rates of inflation. The 
columns in bold type record 
the actual annual inflation 
rates. No matter how you 
calculate the annual rate of 
inflation, it has not been under 
10 per cent since June 1974. 

And while the Inflation rate 
has been falling since mid- 
1976, the trend Is likely to 
reverse this year. Inflation can 
be expected to rise during 1979 
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because of the Government's 
election year expansionary 
fiscal policies. As taxpayers 
find Lheinselves with more 
money to spend Ijcl-misi- of 
reduced taxes, their increased 
demand for limited amounts of 
goods and services could put 
pressure on manufacturers to 
raise prices. As most goods 
are no longer subject to price 
control, increased demand 
could pull prices up quite 
substantially. 

Upward pressure on 
inflation will also come from a 
large number of increased 
charges for public services 
recently introduced by the 
Government. Electricity 
charges have increased by 
between 40 and no per cent, (he 
price or milk lias heen put up 
by 50 per cent, hutlcr is up in 
per cent and sugar is up t:i per 
cent. The Government also 
plans to put up rail charges. 
These Increases were nnl 
measured hy the C.'IM for the 
Mnrch quarter, but will tx*gin 
to show up in the .June quarter 
CPI. 

The Minister of Trade and 
Industry, Mr Arimns- 
Schneldor, has publicised the 


flood result that prices aft 
rose 2.6 per cent from Jam*] 
to March this year. He ta 
noted that except for a ip 
cent rise in the same quarto 
last year, this was the low 
quarterly increase la fa 
years. 

He is not likely to ta 
anything to boast about da 
he sees the price Increase fa 
the June quarter (his year.V 
the Government continues i 
pul up charges and increases 
own expend!lure, and If firs 
react In the lifting ol tfa 
controls hy massive ptiu 
i ncreases, t he inflation reldr 
(lie three months to June in 
could easily be the 
ever, more than the 41 ft 
cent recorded In June quart? 
1977. 

And if inflation for fate 
quarter increases by a fa 
as 2.6 per cent, annual into 
will lie running at morelfali 
per cent. 

It is high noon for Mulfrs 
and it is likely he has mad 
his chance inlheahootoutri 
public enemy number ml 
inflation. Perhaps, betele 
concent rating too fflri a 
lelovfsfon. • - 
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In this significant new publicafloj*^, 
McLean, farmer and agricultural 
explains why production rather * W* ' 

problems inhibit agricultural exp j 

probes the pros and cons °f ^ ve y^alepd!*'. • 
policy strategies to combat Nev ^^ r0 £fertjSj: 
complex, persistent agricultural P 
McLean concludes that the weigh* , 
supports on8 particular strategy •:<■ 

The Future for New Zealand Aflf 9 ^ 
published by Fourth Estate Book* 
of the N.Z. Planning Council .» 

Only $4.50 at ail good bookshops, or^, : 
frpm Fourth Estate Books,' rV 
Wellington. (See Fourth Estate , 

Service coupon elsewhere ;ln w 
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Beaming PM fails to brighten Abcal’s hopes 
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Christchurch 
Correspondent 
STRUCK, perhaps with the 
frequency of his own visits to 
the South Island, Prime 
Minister Muldoon has been 
claiming on “the mainland” 
that the drift North of industry 
is exaggerated. 

It’s a theme which he 
attempted to substantiate with 
a Department of Trade and 
Industry report that only 13 
Christchurch-based com¬ 
panies had moved part or 
all of their operations across 
Cook Strait In the past decade. 
And that, he argued, waB 
balanced by 12 North Island 
companies locating new 
operations in the southern city 
during that period. 

The platform for his 
remarks was the 
commissioning of a $6 million 
expansion at the QirLstchurch 
plant of Associated British 
Cables and he arced Into sn 
attack on the South's 
depression mentality. 

He spoke of preferential 
treatment already given with 
an estimated $1.3 million In 
unit rate freight concessions, a 
differential in favour of North¬ 
bound freight on Cook Strait 
ferries, a subsidised coastal 
shipping service and an 
electricity concession for new 
and expanding Industries. 

It didn't make economic 
sense for a freight-intensive 
industry with Auckland as its 
market to be based in the 
South Island, he argued. But 
the South had underlying 
strengths, specially for 
companies adding value to 
local resources, for those 
producing a lightweight, 
compact, product, and for 
those aiming for a sizeable 
export as well as domestic 
market. 

The PM's rhetoric wasn't as 
palatable as the catering for 
some of the “who’s who" of 
Canterbury Industry ‘present. 

And broadsides were soon 


being fired by Ian Howell, the 
energetic and articulate 
director of the Canterbury 
Manufacturers’ ' Association, 
and Chambers of Commerce 
president A G Williams, on: 

• "Ludicrous freight costs"; 
“Christchurch’s 6.75 per cent 
unemployment"; 

• “nil population growth”; 
“lack of confidence in the 
Government”; 

• "hasty and ill-conceived 
regulations' 1 ; “energy 
obstacles"; 

• The Prime Minister's vain 
hopes of giving “a competent 
opinion on his fleeting visits". 

The continued anger of the 
South could not have beat 
completely camouflaged by 
the confidence many have in 
Its future. 

For its part, Abcal, appears 
to be less happy about the 
future than when its expansion 
first got under way (as an 
answer to expectations of 
soaring demand for electricity 
and wiring). 

The economy was looking 
bright in 1974-75, and it i8 easy 
now to appreciate that It was 
logical to worry at the time 
about coping with demand 
generated by use of a large 
amount of power in the 1980s. 

Projections for 1985 power 
demand were based on a 
continuation of the boom with 
a figure of 44 million gigawatt 
hours bandied about. The most 
recent projection for 1985 
requirements is a rather sober 
26.7 million gwh. 

In 1975, there were delays of 
a year between time of order 
and delivery of 11 , 000 . volt 
cable and Abcal's existing 
plant couldn't cope. An 
expansion made sense. 

Stage One of a 10-year 
development programme was 
rapidly launched and finally 
commissioned by the Prime 
Minister. That waiting time is 
flown to 10 weeks as the new $6 
million unit slices into an order 
backlog that shows no signs of 
reaching 75 proportions. 


Participation... key to 
Qreater productivity 
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N.Z. case-studies in important, 
new management methods 

to* t * wt we ra ' orIent our work organizations 

country" M V Ranged circumstances we face as a 

AdminiL.^ McLennan, senior lecturer ih Business 
Particln^ 0f l ? Vict0ria University, and-editor of 
This K?5°” ® Change In the New Zealand Workplace. 
ZsalflnrJ 501 ^ 01 new book k Intended to help, New; 
t^ansf^r n [ S +l. d8valo,:, tolght Into methods' which oan 
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«< s fact|°n Peopie get oD to f their Work. . .. . . 

hJJfflf r 5, fldabl8 Introduction, McLennan explains; 
manf ^25? a ? on L and change, or 'Organization Develop. 
studlfl'eoK 8 7 theor y • • ■ then.three New Zealand pilot 
Parti t,* h ° W what : 7 a PP«ns In' practice as well.". f •' 
publfc \J n the tiow Zealand Workplace, 
BOod hii/^ Fpurtfl E6tBta Books. Only-$4.95 at all 
P 0 Bov oo5? P !i or Wact frdm Fourth Estate; Books; 
tion SsruiS: 44 ' yVe,lln 9 t °n. (See Fourth.Eii^te Sqbscrip-. 
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Euroflex machine for Sockburn flexible packaging plant. 


Abcal's mains cable factory 
and PVC compounding plant 
could now cope with 50 per 
cent more than the 1978 record 
output of mains cable, but 
indications are that 
purchasers aren’t flocking to 
the door at Sockburn'. 


Indeed, Abcal has wisely 
decided to defer its stage two 
plans until the economy picks 
up, specially in the stagnant 
housing industry where latest 
statistics show only the 
slightest hiccup in demand. 

Housing and subdivisions 


are not the only areas with 
evaporating demand; there 
isn't too much new wire being 
run across the high country, 
either, these days. 

The Clutha hydro scheme 
could make a tangible 
difference to the half-Abcal- 
owned associate Aluminium 
Conductors Ltd — it could lead 
to another 3200km of cable 
being strung by the NZED. 

Ironically, one big distant 
hope of another cable being 
laid across Cook Strait would 
Invoke the greatest outcry 


from South Islanders who have 
become increasingly sensitive 
about power issues. 

Every circuit has its bright 
inner thread, it seems, and in 
Abcal's case it is the general 
wiring products division for 
domestic appliances, radios 
and the car assembly industry 
which apparently Imports leBS 
foreign wire in CKD packs 
than it did previously. 

With phase two on ice as the 
resistance to further 
expansion prevails among 
directors, Abcal will not face 
further high levels of 
expenditure for some time and 
a more generous dividend 
policy has seen a 20 per cent 
dividend introduced to offset 
caution over immediate group 
prospects. 

Phase two In the Muldoon- 
versus • southern • manu¬ 
facturers became in¬ 
evitable when another 
Christchurch group, Printing 
and Packaging Corporation, 
unveiled plans for the Prime 
Minister to open its new 
Whitcoulls flexible packaging 
division factory the other day. 

The $700,000 plant is aimed 


at manufacturers who are 
developing their export trade, 
with the major item of 
equipment a $>£ million 
printing press, imported from 
Italy. 

Two six-colour presses are 
housed in the 3400 sq metre 
factory, which like Abcal's is 
in the Sockburn area. 

Whitcoulls has operated a 
flexible packaging factory in 
Christchurch for more than a 
decade. 

It wasn't the first venture 
into the “flexible packaging" 
area; In the Second World War 
there had been joint DSIR- 
milltary experiments into 
packaging of army rations. 

Perhaps a far cry from 
today's range of packaging 
from frozen foods to 
continental quilts. A new plant 
was justified because of 
increased demand for 
specialised lines. Whitcoulls 
developed in-line laminates for 
Us high precision process. 

There are five flexible 
packaging operations in the 
Whitcoulls division with other 
factories at Papakura, 
Palmerston North, Dunedin 
and Invercargill. 


The friendly desktop computer system... 

Now, even more problem solving power 
at your fingertips. 

Introducing HP’s new System 45B. 

Heres the power to solve big problems combined with traditional desktop-computer friendliness. 

Our new System 45B is a compact, powerful problem solving package that can put 
as much as 449K bytes of Read/Write memory right on your desk. 

And you can use it all. 

The operating system (120K bytes) resides in Us own ROM, which means the entire Read/Write 
memory (59K to 449K bytes, depending on the option you choose] is available 
for your programs and data. 

System 45B gives you powerful graphics capabilities: plotting, digitizing, charts, 
graphs, histograms, window plotting and more. It lets you add a wide range of 
plug-compatible HP peripherals such as the HP cartridge disc drive (79Q6M/S) 
and the 4-color HP plotter (9872A) shown. 

To help you fully utilize the power and versatility of the System 45B, 

an extensive array of software is available. Including new programs in the 
areas of statistical and numerical analysis, engineering design, structural 
engineering and business management. 

Write or call for more Information. 

HEWLETT 
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Adelaide 272 5911/Auckland 56 9651 j Brisbane 229 1544/ Canberra 80 4244 
Melbourne 89 6351/Perth 386 5455/Sydney 449 6566 fwe" - 
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Hard look at software to curb tax dodges Budget boffins look at perks as revenue source 

_I This. tun. Is Inoniiitiihlf. snvs iini>nn>u.ti,.i. ■■■» A 


by Stephen Bell 

THE Government and 
computer suppliers have 
launched into some hard 
examination of the tax position 
of that intangible commodity, 
"software" — computer 
programs recorded on 
magnetic disc or tape. 

The Customs Department is 
"reviewing the whole 
situation" with a threat to 
crack down on companies 
which it sees as avoiding 
payment of legitimate sales 
lax on the programs. 

At the same time, the 
Computer and Business 
Equipment Industry 
Federation is mounting 
its own study of alleged 


inconsistencies in sales tax [? ?•■ 
enforcement. 1 •• 

Federation spokesman . 
Terry Currie confirmed that ; 
most members of the 
federation importing or selling j 
software pay sales tax only on 
the material value of the disc 
or tape on which the program 
is recorded. 

But some companies are , 
being taxed on the full market 
value of the program — . 
naturally, a far greater •' 
amount. f _■ 

The distinction, says Currie, 
appears to be applied 
“arbitrarily”. The federation MA( 
would prefer to regularise the 
situation and, clearly, to see 


“arbitrarily”. The federation MAGNETIC TAPE . . . programmed or blank? 

sKwtloan'd ^cSeurty 1 * 1 to see lts report, expected to be effort to get the 40 per cent 
fra members' Davfne aslittle submitted next month will be sales tax rate on computer 
lax as jSle accompanied by yet another hardware reduced. 


This, tun, is inoqiiitnhli*, says 
Currie. Tax on most industrial 
plant is bring charged at in per 
cent. 

Spokesman Gruham Skinner 
at Customs head-office said 
the subject of sales (ax on 
software was being reviewed, 
following inquiries from "a 
whole spectrum” of sources. 

These apparently include 
some of the department's owii 
port personnel, uncertain of 
iiuw to enforce the tax. 

Asked whin the 
department's present policy 
was, Sk inner, declined 
to comment. lie referred our 
reporter to the Wellington 
branch office. 

The representative here, 
Terry Beard, was quite 


FREE INDUSTRIAL 
ENERGY AUDIT. 

Wll count the cost of your energy wastage 

and show you how^^^^to save up to 50%. 

Everything you need to know system. And the economic 

about saving energy on industrial WS explanation shows: 

sstfSS. IpL M »■ "» h ”' “ tel " 3 

method oi sclanlificaUy sun/eymg C\ S 2. WhM if. wa.l. cm k. 


Everything you need to know 
about saving energy on industrial fe£;;5r 
premises. AH[ Fibreglass and \r\*\ 

AHI St. Regis are introducing a 
method of scientifically surveying C"\ . 

, your premises and power usage. It's 
called the Energy Audi!. When 
its been done you'U know how 
much you're wasting and what 
the waste is costing. You'll get 
advice on how to save energy 
with consideration of your own 
special problems and needs. ■gSj 
Even the price of the energy 
saving insulation is calculated 
lor you. And all this costs you 
nothing. Not even obligation. 

Simply contact your nearest 
AHI Fibreglass branch (see coupon). 

An Audit Officer will call on you for a 
discussion to obtain details. Then he'll call 
in our team of experts. The result of their ^ 
work is the Energy Audit. 

On the debit side you'll see Heat Loss ... a 
non-earning outflow that the other auditors 
haven't told you about. On the credit side, 
there's the cost effective, unique, AHI insulation 
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[or a Co 


system. And the economic 
explanation shows: 

1. How much heat is being 
wasted. 

2. What the waste cosl is. 

3. How, to stop the wastage. 

4. What the cost of stopping 
it is. 

5. What the final cosl benefit 

v figure will be. 

\ 6. How to achieve the cost 

‘L saving target set by lhe 

Audit Officer. 

Notes to the Accounts 




r Remember what Pink Ruth; 
did for home heating conls. 
commercial installers ol energy saving 
materials qualify for 100% capital cost lux 
r write-offs. 

Mail the coupon below or telephone the AHI 
Fibreglass branches listed on the coupon. 
Your Energy Audit is a completely Iree 
service and places you under no obligation. 
You ve got nothing to lose except a lol more 
expensive energy. And that's not just a lot ol 
hot air. 


H10/11 Fibreglass ] Energy 

St. Regis H Audit 

Counting the cost of waste . 

□ Please have the Audit Officer call us to 

arrange an appointment. . n _ M 

„ r,, , „ . . . Company Name. 

□ Please send us an Energy Audit brochure. Address 

AHI FIBREGLASS LTD. ' ... 

P.O. Box 12069. Auckland. Ph. 592-1^9' Tvn© Q f Busing* 

P.O. Box 30049, Lower Hutt. Ph. 683-485■. ... ‘ :/pe 01 Busineaif • 

P.O. Box I6OOO1 Christchurch. Ph. 499-059 Telephone No. 




unequivocal: "The ' 
Tax) Act says you da*, 
the fair market value " n 
Importing a taped prong 
though it wereahlK 
would necessitate a 
invoice" and would tj 
unlawful, he said i 
Imported software, be to 
was sufficiently $ 
regulated. i 

His worries centred raflal 
mi the home-based ImW 
There were, he estimated' 1 
number of firms product! 
software here without tab 
obtained a licence as 1 
wholesaler or manufectut/ 
retailer. [ 

Tl»s would require foot 1 
pay sales tax on the tantfil 
articles - programs - ifci, 
they were "nunafaeMT 
Any changes in this raped 
would affect not only &• 
software business; it cod- 
pussibly make a dlffereoceol 
hardware lax charges. } 

If a company «w! 
developing software and 
inqiorting hardware for si*, 
the requirement to be Dtwy! 
as a wholesaler or rtab 
would change the basts e 
which tax was chsrgedforb 
imported hardware, r! 
possibly increase the lul’ 
there as well. 

Decontrol of 
domestic 
oil prices 

Washington 

Correspondent 

The phased decooircJ * 

1 domes tic crude oil 
I be key lo President fulfil 
new energy proposal?. ^ 
were alined al ' 
reliance on ‘’imsUbM-- 
Uiiccrtnln” eitfiff •IP" 
Hu* new energy*®* 
seeks lo expand ■ 
production. . 

At the same time, it 
cut back American 
sumption by 5 per cent 
million barrels a day 
cnntnncc with an ■£** 
reached by the United W- 
iiiicl other members • 
Intcmntlonal Energy 
I 11 March. (JM| 1 .» 

Administration 

this objuelive will 

through a series of ^ 

and voluntary 
measures. ,®/ 

in n major effort to^ 

domestic crudeoU?^. 

tho Prosiden U FJJ,. 
least Inflationary 
terminate control 
term ends in jj 

An addltiona A,!, 
740,000 barrels 

expected through 
price controls. ^ 
Tho president1 J ^ 

Congresstoenacta jt| ^ 

tax on excess v ^ 
would flowJJirt 
producers of 

°f B0 per 

assessed on Uwt P * 

company reve " 
trlbutable to; ,. 

(OPEC), or ••v^ 
• Increased Jg^jSr # 

S-Jf« 3 f 5 

raSJs? 

1973, except ^free^ 
that arc fllfo^ 
trote.) . ’•, r 

°T * 
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by Rae Mazengarb 
THE business executive’s 
"perks"—including the 
company car—has come under 
Government scrutiny as the 
Government seeks revenue for 


reducing its embarrassingly 
high internal deficit. 

An official from the office of 
the Minister in charge of the 
Inland Revenue Department, 
Hugh Templeton, commented 


Dept’s study findings 


by Rae Mazengarb 

THE company car is Ihe most 
likely source of increased tax 
from fringe benefits, ac¬ 
centing to the findings of the 
study undertaken by the 
Inland Revenue Department in 
1875. 

In a letter to the then 
Minister of Finance, Bob 
Tlzard, Tax Commissioner 
Hunt discussed the survey 
findings and departmental 
recommendations. 

Most of Hunt's advice was 
devoted to the motor vehicle. 

"This is the only area in 
which I think changes in the 
tax position should be con¬ 
sidered by Government at the 
present time,” he said. 

But Hunt conceded that such 
action might bring more 
problems than it would solve. 

He pointed out there were 
administrative problems. 
Some countries consequently 
had adopted arbitrary 
systems, or systems for senior 
executives only. Others had 
not grappled with the problem. 

The 1975 survey aimed to 
obtain an Indication of the 
extent lo which fringe benefits 
were provided by employers 
and the likely effect on 
revenue if fringe benefits were 
made taxable. 

The survey comprised a 
random sample of 25 per cent 
of companies with turnovers of 
more than 9320,000 and 10 per 
cent of companies with tur- 
no vers, between 480,000 and 
9370.000.' 1 * ' 

Other employers, such as 
fanners, government 
departments, and local and 
public authorities, and people 
operating businesses in part¬ 
nership were not included. 

The main benefits covered 
were: 

• Employee use of motor 
vehicles; 

• Free or low rental housing 
accommodation; 

• Entertainment 
allowances; 

• Gifts to employees; 

Into ".Iff 88 * ^ re ® ° r 1° W ’ 

Interest loans; 

• Club subscriptions; 

■ Miscellaneous items, 
terns not surveyed were 

an? r !l U l UatIon arran g on »ent8 
1-^ne.s and distress 
provided by employers. 
*8 the then Finance 
Minister, Bob Tlzard. on 

gp nndi °g*. UwCom- 
T M °w Er 0 Revenue, 
that 

cJd an . d . wa 8e earners 
obtain fringe benefits 

exnentw^! 001 deduct certain 

cSlid df ‘ emp oyed people 

■ tbal Il to2Lk said > therefore, 

'■ fringe S, ( “ tenl at least 
3 are spread 

i 'Strisrjp* — 

; afiaa rjs 

1 fc* °h is in the provision of 

r; : saWnffUppiis; 

* hi I*** pubJlc eecior than 

hH Tlzard: "My 
[i view is that it would 


be the wrong time to require 
higher values to be adopted 
across the board. The main 

- people who would be affected 
would be farm employees and 
public servants, mostly on 
modest incomes. 

><r n\e effect of Increasing the 
taxation on accommodation 
would spark off claims for 
additional salary or wages to 
compensate” . . . 

Though it was within the 
department’s power under 
legislation of 1875 to make 
increases, Hunt did not 
propose to take such action 
“unless you have views to the 
contrary”. 

Items such as telephones, 
staff-buying privileges, free 
meals and so on were con¬ 
sidered too small "to warrant 
action at this stage unless, of 
course, you propose to tax all 
fringe benefits”. 

Legislative changes were 
considered desirable to catch 
large gifts where they were 
substitutes for remuneration, 
but the position in 1875 did not 
require urgent measures. 

"I would accordingly 
recommend that further 
consideration of this aspect be 
held over until next year,” 
Hunt said. 

On cars, he noted that cir¬ 
cumstances ranged from full 
private use of a company 
vehicle to minimal private use 
such as to king home the 
vehicle because of lack of 
liiukiiii 1 , in the city. 

Then there was the contra 
cosl to the employee of. 
garaging and cleaning the firm 
car at home. 

Another aspect was the, 
position of employees who had 
transport to and from work 1 
laid on, such as by bus, or free 
or concessional travel for 
people In the transport In¬ 
dustry such as local bodies and 
railways. 

HunL said he wondered if car 
benefits had become an in¬ 
tegral part of the employment 
scene and if so what the effects 
of their taxation would be on 
take-home pay. 

Employees might press for 
wage or salary rises to restore 
themselves to previous 
positions, with possible in¬ 
flationary Implications. 

Hunt commented on the 
possibility of criticism if this 
area were taxed while areas 
such as housing were left 
alone. 

But he did note the question 
of fuel saving and trans-i 
portation aspects generally.! 

If Government proposed toi 
take action In addition to the 1 
aspects already outlined, Hunt: 
said, there would be questions! 
about the ability of the em-' 

- ployer's payroll staff to cope* 
with “yet another PAYE tax, 
requirement. The department 
is also under pressure and this 
would add to its burdens”, j 

Referring to the publication 
of the survey results, be. 
suggested; “I think that 
survey results only 
(preferably expressed in 
percentages rather fhan 
figures) should be published. A 
table along these lines can 
easily be prepared.” . 


that if anything was going to 
happen it would be announced 
in the Budget. But he was not 
sure if the Government would 
”go overboard” on the 
quostion. 

Other department officers 
are remaining silent on the 
issue, except to comment that 
there are difficulties when it 
comes to putting a value on 
such items. 

As budget time approaches, 
the Government is expected to 
face tlie largest ever internal 
deficit of 91545 million, 
according to the latest 
Quarterly Predictions of the 
NZ Institute of Economic 
Research. 

And the question of taxing 
allowances and perks is 
among the considerations 
facing economic planners. 

It haB been suggested that 
the tax avoidance involved in 
this area could run as high as 
$400 million. As a revenue- 
generating move, catching 
just some types of allowances 
must look highly attractive to 
the Government. 

Already Cabinet has been 
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looking at the only known 
study on the subject—an 
inquiry carried out by the 
Inland Revenue Department 
in 1975. The report was never 
made public and the matter 
was quietly shelved. 

The issue is a hot one. Not 
only is Inland Revenue losing 
out on extra income, but the 
question of equity is raised. 

While present definitions 
remain, tax savings are being 
made by those who can 
probably afford to pay. 
Bringing non-inonetary 
benefits into the taxation 
system would help lighten the 
load elsewhere. 

Reappraising the whole area 
of non-cash allowances would 
include assessing the value of 
low-interest employment 
loans, free cars and television 
sets that come with the job and 
many other accepted "perks" 
which have edged their way 
into salary packages. 

The fringe benefit issue has 
been raised lately in two 
contexts. 

• Against the background of 
the energy crisis. Friends of 


the Earth called for the 
Government to stop 
companies giving employees 
cars ns a salary “perk”. 
Friends of the Earth argued 
not only that users of company 
cars remain unaffected by the 
oil crisis, but also that a car 
amounted to a tax-free perk of 
$3000 to $4000 a year while the 
company owning the vehicle 
could claim generous tax 
provisions. 

• The row erupted over 
whether a travelling 
allowance paid to aircraft 
engineers should be taxed. 

Previously, both Dr Don 
Brash, general manager of 
Broadbank Corporation Ltd, 
and L N Ross, chairman of 
the Ross Committee which 
reviewed taxation 12 years 
ago, were asking for reforms 
in the area of fringe benefits. 

Speaking at an accountants’ 
convention in Master ton in 
February, Brash urged a 
radical reduction of income 
tax and increasing Indirect 
taxes in "a package of major 
changes" to include studies of 
fringe bonefits. 


He said there were many 
fringe benefits which could be 
taxed in hoth the public and 
private sectors. 

“Most have to do with 
housing, such as subsidised 
loans that may be worth 
several thousand dollars a 
year. Others involve the use of 
private transport, personal 
expenses and subsidised 
superannuation schemes.” 

At the convention, Ross 
suggested trial fringe benefits 
now amounted to a substantial 
figure involving between $300 
million and $400 million in tax 
avoidance. 

Asked about clamping down 
on allowances, Muldoon has 
said that most would be 
impossible to calculate in 
money terms. 

But Cabinet had studied an 
Inland Revenue survey and 
report compiled in 1875, 
Muldoon said. He doubted that 
the system could be changed 
fairly, but he conceded there 
were some changes which 
could be effected. 

At that stage he did not want 
to be more specific. 


Office efficiency is generally the result of time well spent to 
achtove maximum output. Today it is Increasingly Important to 
the success of most businesses. 

Support services are the vital link to profitability. 

And that's where the CPT 8000 word processor fits in. The 
CPT 8000 system can lift your typists’output from around 30 
words per minute to upwards of 540 wpm. And its absolute 
versatility is at home on everyday correspondence or the most 
sophisticated document preparation. 

It will pay you to check out the CPT 8000 before making 
any decision on the installation of a word processing system. 

Because in 15 minutes we can show you, your office 
manager and your secretary the unique benefits that put our 
system head and shoulders above the res!. 

Call us now or just clip and post the coupon for a free 
fntroductlon to the CPT 8000 Word Processor. 

We're Computer Consultants Limited, we know our 
business and we specialise in electronic solutions for Improved 
business efficiency. 

And our solution Is the unique CPT 8000. 


* Computer Consultants Ltd 

I . — COMPUTERS - BUREAU - WORD PROCESSING — 

I the solution is simple 


I ' P.O.Box3418 
Woffington 
Phons: 726-007 


P.O. Box 173 

Auckland 

Phone:798-345 


P.O. Box2640 . 
Christchurch 
Phone: 799-588 
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Please rush me the Information on the unique benefits of the. 
GPT 8000 Word Processor. 

Please arrange for a representative to paD. : 
























Do-it-yourself licence issue: loopholes closing 


ECONOMIC experts — both at 
home and from abroad —have 
urged the phasing out of lin- 
port licensing as an integral 
part of an economic 
restructuring. The Govern* 
nient has made clear it will not 
heed this advice — whatever 
Its idea of an economic 
restructuring, import licen¬ 
sing will remain. 

But the discriminatory 
system of import licensing 
merits close scrutiny not only 
from the point or view of the 
protection U affords local 
manufacturercrs. Other 
menns of Import control could 
be implemented. 

This newspaper has 
scrutinised a number of the 
less attractive features of 
Import licensing — for 
example, how the granting of 


import licences can become a 
means of currying political 
favour. 

Here John Draper puts the 
spotlight on two further 
aspects or Import licensing: 

First — it places a scarcity 
value on licensed goods and 
benefits the businessman 
blessed with the appropriate 
authorisation to Import 
products to the detriment of 
consumer Interests. 

Second — a licence Is the 
granting of a commercial 
privilege, and so the system 
Invites administrative abuse 
or the suspicion of ad¬ 
ministration abuse. These 
administrative weaknesses 
are compounded by the fact 
the system Is administered in 
secret. 


by John Draper 

LOOPHOLES allowing would- 
be importers to write their own 
licences are being closed by 
the Department of Trade and 
Industry. 

Department officers insist 
the system no longer be easily 
short-circuited, either by the 
honest wanting a faster ser¬ 
vice or by the dishonest 
wanting to abuse It. 

Probably the most glaring 
weakness—the issuing of pro 
forma applications by Trade 
and Industry—has been 
abolished. Instead the 
department says, importers 
who make a direct approach to 
officials are being sent back to 
local Customs collectors or 
special memos are being 
written to help speed up 
procedures. 

Customs collectors are now 
equipped with up-to-date lists 


of Trade and Industry officers 
who are authorised to approve 
import licence applications. 
Previously, anyone with 
access to pro forma 
applications and a detailed 
knowledge of how the system 
worked could write their own 
licences. 

Statistics suggest some were 
doing so. In the year to Juno 
1978 licences approved by Iho 
department for fresh 
pineapple imports totalled $3.5 
million. An extra $200,000 
arrived in the same year. 

Trade and Industry has been 
reviewing application 
procedures since a major 
restructuring in 1977. Abuses 
have been suspected but not 
proved for some time, 
prompting further re¬ 
finements. 

Officials deny that either the 
Ombudsman’s Investigation 
into the business affairs of 


formi‘ 1 ' National Ml' liny I*n 
Vans or Ihe prosecution of a 
funner department officer 
prompted any changes. 

Importers seeking a licence 
normally apply in 
quiulruplicate In their local 
Collect nr of I’lislmns. 

The forms oil arrival are 
stamped with a serial number 
and recorded in a log hook. 

Three copies, including the 
original, are sent In Trade and 
Industry's head offiee in 
Wellington. The fourth is sent 
hack tn the importer in 
acknowledge his application. 

In Wellington applications 
arc received by an executive 
officer wha passes l hem down 
to a .suction officer nr passes 
them down the line again to a 
desk officer responsible for 
dial group of commodities. 

Desk officers, depending on 
experience, are limited by 
value to what they can 
approve. Since the 1977, 
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NCR Family of 
Microfiche Readers 



NCR 456-500 is used in a variety of 
applications where space saving is of 
prime importance. 

• 75% blowback of COM page 

• One-hand inslanl page location 

• Utilizes minimal desk space 





NCR 456-200 is designed lor constant 
look-up and full-size viewing 

• 100% blowback of COM page 

• Interchangeable lenses 

• Dual liche carrier 

• iiiaHSaisasaaii 
HIBSSSDDSQQBBS! 
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NCR 456-800 satisfies noo,l lor 
applications requiring 1w«i-|).iyti 
viewing ..images can bo prop ■«* ■( 
group viewing 

• 120% blowback ol COM page 
•Large 19-3/4" x 13-5/ifrsi 

• Interchangeable Inruns. .Iiul ln .lm 
carrier 
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NCR 4600-10 is used for applications 
requiring large screen lor more 
convenient viewing. 

• 12.5” x 9,8" screen 

• 87 5% blowback of COM page 

• Full COM frame display 





NCR 456-113 is a hand-viewer model to 
provide rapid information retrieval 
regardless of location. 

• Portable, instant access to information 
anywhere 

• Balanced illumination 

• Holds image (irmly In place 


NCR 458-500 Reader/Printer provides 
high quality, electrostatic, dry prints of 
microfiche data . constant focus 
optical system 

• First copy available in 8.5 seconds 
•13 copies per minute 

• Interchangeable lenses 

• Accepts any film format 


r NCR SYSTEMEDIA 

P.O. BOX 498 WELLINGTON 


NCR 4600-11 is a low-profile reader 
designed for confidential viewing... 
unique, compact size for desk-top use. 

• Low-profile design 

• 87.5% blowback of COM page 

• Displays 16 to 20 lines of COM data • 


I 
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Please provide more Information 
about new NCR Microfldhe Readers. 

Name..'. ..... 

■Company Name 
•Address . .■ . ■ 
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Complete Computer Systems 
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Import licensing system: a permit for local 
traders to prosper at the consumers’ expense 


by John Draper 

TRADERS are making 
millions of dollars a year from 
mark-ups Inflated by the 
Import-licensing systems. 

Huge margins are being 
added to restricted goods, 
turning a licence into a permit 
to prosper. 

Licence-restricted imports 
commonly arrive on the New 
Zealand waterfront for little 
more than the cost anywhere 
else. But by the time they 
reach the consumer the price 
has frequently rocketed five¬ 
fold — and sometimes, 
according to Informed 
sources, aa much as 12 -fold. 

The faL is making importers 
lazy, reluctant to shop around 
for cheaper buys to benefit the 
balance of payments position 


and give consumers a better 
deal. 

Automotive parts bought 
from traditional suppliers, for 
instance, cost up to four times 
what South-east Aslan 
countries could directly supply 
them for. Ironically many of 
these countries are supplying 
New Zealand through 
traditional sources who are 
adding their own mark-up. 

Imported toys, bicycles, 
wallpaper and clothing are the 
premium examples. 
Wallpaper arriving on the 
wharf for $4 a roll sells for 
between $20 and $80. Standard 
street bicycles can be Im¬ 
ported for around $84. One 
retailer's cheapest overseas 
model sells for $295. 

Plastic machine-guns from 


New jobs for price 
policing bureaucrats? 


ABOLISHING price control on 
a wide range of goods and 
services may cost 30 Trade 
and Industry investigators 
their jobs. 

For the last four years the 
investigators have been the 
public watchdogs, bringing 
retailers and manufacturers to 
heel, if they breached price- 
control regulations. 

In 1978 the department's 
annual report noted 4450 
consumers complaints were 
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investigated resulting In 
refunds totalling $52,897. 

Warnings were issued to 812 
traders for breaching the price 
code. 

The Governments changes 
to the regulations has not 
made the investigators 
redundant overnight. 

The six-month rule limiting 
price rises exists till October 
and category A goods remain 
subject to control. 

The Price Stabilisation 
Division has been given new 
responsibility for ensuring 
Hint any rises are not 
exorbitant—whatever that 
might mean. 

Department sources say it Is 
loo early to determine what 
the new work load will be. But 
discussions have already 
begun with the State Services 
Commission, which wants to 
enforce the Government’s 
sinking lid policy on stall 
ceilings. 

No one is likely to lx? made 
rcdundnnt. Those not needed 
to control prices will almost 
certainly be offered Jobs 
clBcwhcre in tlio public 
service. 


Exchange 

rates 


As at April 
worth: 


19. 1979 $1NZ Is 


Australia 

Britain 

Canada 

Fiji 

Japan 

West Germany 
USA 
Austria 
Belgium 
China 
Denmark 
France 
Greece 
Hong Kong 
India 
Italy 
Malaysia 
Netherlands 


Hong Kong cost 52 cents. 
Parents here fork out $8 for the 
same toy. 

Radio controlled cars will be 
the demand of many small 
boys this Christmas. Made in 
Singapore or Taiwan, the cars 
will cost importers $4.60 to $20. 
Dad may well be asked to pay 
out at least $84. 

Margins on glazed ceramic 
tiles, also controlled by import 
licensing, are modest by 
comparison. Imported for less 
than $10 a square metre, they 
commonly retail for $50, a 500 
per cent mark-up. 

But other goods not 
manufactured locally and free 
of import licensing are 
competitively priced In line 
with prices paid overseas. 

Tariffs and sales tax 
admittedly do add to the price 
but they also apply to the vast 
bulk of goods — 80 per cent — 
imported without a licence. 

Pocket calculators, for 
instance, would cost an 
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New Caledonia & Tahiti 82.45 
Norway ' * , • 5.3369 

Pakistan . 10.23 

Papua-New Guinea ON 

APPLICATION V ; 

Portugal , .50.90 

Singapore . -2.2884 

South Africa . , ,8854 

Spqlh 71.32. 

Sri Lanka ON APPLICATION 
Sweden .4.5565 

Switzerland 1.7B42 

Western Samoa .7624 


Importer more to bring from 
Singapore than he would pay 
the manufacturer's agent in 
Auckland. In Singapore and 
Auckland they cost $11.95, to 
the consumer $24.95, a 100 per 
cent mark-up when sales tax is 
taken into consideration. 

Clock and watch prices are 
also fiercely competitive, 
along with cameras and some 
hi-fi equipment at the cheaper 
end of the market. 

The difference is 
competition. 

Woolsacks, electric shavers 
and hair clippers, children's 
footwear, gloves and 
pewterware are all likely to 
drop in price now they have 
Joined the exempt list of 
products. 

Import licensing does have 
its merits as the Government 
never seemB to tire of telling 
us despite the outcry for its 
removal. It does give local 
manufacturers a degree of 
protection against low-cost 


South-east Asian producers 
and thus protects jobs and can 
be an effective cont rol on 
imports, when as now, there is 
a severe balance of payments 
problem. 

But whether that is 
sufficient to let importers, 
wholesalers and retailers 
profit so excessively at the 
expense of the consumer is 
debatable. 

There is another way of 
controlling imports. High 
tariffs can have the same 
effect, producing high prices 
to dampen down demand, with 
the virtue of adding to the 
common purse rather than the 
private pocket. 

There are snags. Tariffs in 
themselves are no bar to 
dumping, though there are 
anti-dumping measures which 
New Zealand — because of the 
import licensing system—has 
not had to rcBort to In recent 
years. 

Manufacturers also claim 


that no tariff can offset the 
advantage of low-cost centres 
such as Korea and Taiwan. 

Trading concessions can 
also be gained, they argue, by 
bargaining with import quotas 
in return for market access. 

Tariffs would tend to work 
only to Auckland's benefit as 
importers went for the biggest 
market to make the quickest 
gains, while import licensing 
at least ensures a nationwide 
distribution of scarce 
products. 

But though the future of 
Import licensing is assured, by 
the present Government at 
least, importers' big profits 
are not. 

Until the recent lifting of 
price controls, importers could 
legally increase prices to 
maintain the margins 
established In 1974. 

Trade and Industry Is now 
awakening to the Implications 
for merchants — and may soon 
be Investigating. 



“23 markets in 36 
East Tough. Slice 

Thanks to Thomas Cook.” 



Multi-national travel can be a 
real headache. If you let it. And, 
for a long time I did. After all, 
my travel agent seemed to be 
doing everything right, a small 
shop but he was a good bloke 
and looked after everything 
himself. 

You meet a lot of people on 
business trips. In fact, it’s not 
uncommon to bump into the 
same faces at the different 
airports around the world. 

That’s how I found out about 
Thomas Cook. There was this 
one particular bloke I repeatedly 
crossed paths.with. The thing.. 
about him that hit me first was 
that he was never ruffled. Never 
rushed. Always fresh as a daisy 


and, apparently, powered 
through business. 

The other thing 1 noticed was 
his luggage labels. Always 
Thomas Cook. There were days 
when it seemed I was spending 
more time chasing around after 
visas and the like than I was 
attending to my business. 

I’d be hastily re-brieflng 
myself for the next appointment 
as we boarded the aircraft while 
he would be preparing to fully 
enjoy the forthcoming flight. One 
day we were sitting together in 
the departure lounge bar at 
Heathrow and we got to talking. 
I broached the subject of 
business travel. 

“How do you dolt?" 


That's where I learned the full 
Thomas Cook story. He told me 
all about their 900 branches 
around the world. Even In Dubai 
and Kuwait. Their International 
travellers cheques. And the 
benefits of the Thomas Cook 
Travel Services card, giving you 
guaranteed International 
recognition at any Thomas Cook 
office in the world. They'll even 
help you find a competent 
secretary, interpreter, doctor or 
lawyer anywhere In the world. A 
Thomas Cook Travel Services 
card entitles you to much more 
than travel services. The picture 
was becoming very clear. 
Thomas Cook Is an 
internationally recognised name. 
And that helps when you're 
talking to airline personnel, hotel 
staff and the like. Because they 
probably haven’t heard of you, 
your company, and possibly 
your country. 

I am an expert in my field. 
Thomas Cook are experts in 
theirs. And In my business I like 
to deal with the experts. That's 
why I’ve changed to Thomas 
Cook. 




The trusted name in travel, Everywhere. 
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Business Travel. Tour Packages. Personal travel itineraries. Traveller s Cheques. 
It costs no more for the superb service of Thomas Cook. 
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Political 

sniping 

IN NBR March 21, Colin 
James once more talks of the 
PM's “unlawful act" in 
dismantling the Labour 
superannuation scheme. I 
have long suspected that such 
comments on an act made 
after taking high legal advice 
are more in the nature of 
political sniping, intended to 
blacken character rather than 
to inculcate respect for the 
law. 

Not being an economist, 
historian or political scientist, 
1 naturally expect your 
contributors to do me the 
courtesy of giving relevant 
background information. No¬ 
where has there been mention 
of precedents for the 
Government’s breaking the 
law without calling 
Parliament. 

Recently I read a book 
dealing with English politics of 
the 1840s. Much of it was 
unintelligible, as 1 did not 
know what the Bank Act of 
184*1 said. I have since learnt 
that the Act deprived the 
directors of the bank of the 
discretionary power to issue 
notos in excess of a certain 



quantity. The Act was 
unworkable, and in the next 13 
years the Government 
authorised the bank to break 
the law, without first obtaining 
the approval of Parliament. 

In 1847 there was a 
commercial panic. The 
ministry authorised the Bank 
to Issue notes beyond the limit 
prescribed by the Act, stating 
that if such a course should 
lead to any infringement of the 
law, they would be prepared to 
propose to Parliament, on its 
mceLing, a Bill of Indemnity. 

The same thing happened 
again in 1857, when the bank 
was authorised to Issue notes 
to an unlimited extent on 
approved securities. That was 
quite against the law. 


In chapter 19 of his Lord 
George Bentlnck, Disraeli 
says: "The labour rate act 
passed at the end of the session 
( 1846 ) was one by which the 
lord-lieutenant waH enabled to 
require special barony 
sessions to meet In order to 
make presentments for public 
works for the employment of 
the people, the whole of the 
money requisite for their 
construction to be supplied by 
the imperial treasury, though 
to be afterwards repaid. The 
machinery of this act did not 
work satisfactorily, but the 
Government ultimately made 
the necessary alterations on 
their own responsibility, and 
obtained an indemnity from 
Parliament when it met in 
1847." 

There we have three 
instances of the law on 
financial matters broken in 10 
years. 

In chapter four of 
Democracy and Liberty, 
Lecky writes: "So completely 
has the sole competence (in 
financial bills) of the House of 
Commons been recognised, 
that it has become the custom 
to levy new duties and 
increased duties from the time 
they had been agreed to by the 
House of Commons, without 
waiting for the assent of the 


Lords and of the Crown, which 
alone could give them the 
force of law.” 

As the preface to the book is 
daled 1896, those words were 
almost certainly written 
before then. At least 80 years 
before the Prime Minister 
dismantled Labour's 
superannuation scheme, taxes 
were being levied in England 
before they were law. 

On page 162 of Keir and 
Lawson's Cases In 
Constitutional Law we find 
this: "Once the House of 
Commons had, by the 
Parliament Act, 1911 (1 and 2 
Geo 5, c 13), secured the full 
and exclusive control of 
taxation, there was no reason 
why taxation should not be 
levied at once under the 
authority of a resolution of the 
House. The Provisional 
Collection of Taxes Act was 
therefore passed in 1913, (3 
Geo5, c 3), allowing this in the 
case of customs, excise and 
income tax, but with the 
proviso (inter alia) that the 
tax should be invalid, unless 
authorised by Act of 
Parliament within four 
months after the resolution." 

Our Government's action in 
dismantling the Labour super 
scheme may not come 
precisely under any of the 
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above heads, but it is not far 
removed — if at all — in spirit 
from what lias long heen 
sanctioned. And if, when the 
PM presents this year’s 
budget, he should grant any 
tax relief from a date fur 
earlier than validating 
legislation can he passed, 
there Is not one render of this 
who would expect public 
servants to collect nl the old 
rates on the ground Hint there 
wus no law in force yet to 
sanction mitigation of those 
rates. 

To lie fruitful, any discussion 
of the wisdom nr propriety of 
dismantling labour's scheme 
should he confined to 
arithmetic, principle and 
precedent, and not diverted 
into insinuations of nrrogant 
contempt of the law, by 
suppressing legltiinnte 
precedents. 

(’ T Krid 

I'apiilorlm* 

CO UN James' reference was 
to the statement by Hie Prime 
Minister on December 15, 1975, 
purportedly ending the 
scheme, of that, the Chief 
Justice, Sir llicliurd Wild said 
(Fitzgerald v Muldoon and 
Others 1976 2 NZI.lt pOI5): 
"For the reasons given I must 
conclude that the Prime 
Minister’s public announ¬ 
cement of December 15 was 
illegal as being In breach of 
section I of the Bill of Rights, 
and that the plaintiff is entitled 
to a declaration to that effect." 
— Editor. 

Victoria Law 
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Olivetti's new TES 601 is a I 

highly-advanced word process- • ■> I 

ing system that streamlines I 

office procedure, cuts out costly y 

repetitious work; increases out- 
put four-fold. And it's easy to H 

operate, ■ 

Its visual display allows correc- Iff 
tions and revisions to be made || 

without printing to give a first 1.7.1 
draft final copy! And it auto- vJJ 

raatically types repetitious ^ 

forms and letters. Almost unlimited 
storage capacity is provided by 
interchangeable discs. Change a 
a disc, and the TES 801 becomes a 

valuable, high-speed information 
■ retrieval system. 

! It automatically provides prepa- 

I ■_ ration of selected mailings for 
MHlH new business purposes ag. all 
homeowners in a particular area 
to a specific age group; personnel data informa¬ 
tion; lists of prospects to be contacted later. 

See for yourself allthatthe TES B01 has to offer- 
and hear how little it costa Just sand us the 
coupon For a free demonstration It'll leave vou 
open-mouthed. ’ 
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A RECENT attack on the l**iw 
Institute of Victoria. 
Australia's professional 
Indemnity scheme in your 
paper of March 14, 1979 was a 
deliberate misrepresentation 
of the position The attack was 
originated by the vice- 
president of the Insurance 
Brokers Association. 
Australia, Mr Murray 
Morgan, and published in your 
paper March 14, 1979. 

A number of factors were 
involved In the decision of the 
institute to introduce the 
scheme ns port of a series of 
changes embodied in the I.ega1 
Profession Practice 
(Solicitors' Disciplinary 
Tribunal) Hill, which passed 
through (he Australian 
Parliament in May lust year. 
One or the reasons was the 
desire to extricate the 
profession from the previously 
unKntisrnctory situation which 
prevailed in Ihn professional 
indemnity Insurance market 
for solicitors, where rcnownl 
of policies was uncertain and 
the cost unpredictable. A 
varieLy of covers was 
available, the majority on less 
than satisfactory terms, 
through r multiplicity of 
brokers. 

A substantial proportion of 
the profession simply had no 
protection at all against 
claims for negligence on their 
part, a position where the 
public could be left lamenting. 
In New Zealand, it Is 
estimated that 15 per cent of 
practitioners in public 
practice provide no protection. 

The following benefits have 
been achieved by adopting the 
scheme: — A cover far broader 
in scope than any past cover 
available to individual 
members (or any other, 
profession); the certainty of 
renewal for all firms, 
irrespective of their individual 
claims experience; no risk of, 
avoidance of the policy or 
denial of indemnity for non¬ 
disclosure or breach of policy 
conditions (except where 
fraud ]s involved, and the 
provision for such claims is 
made through the Guarantee 
Fund) ; premiums which Are 
virtually fixed for athree-ydar, 
period; a consistently high 
ldyel of expertise . being i 
available in the handling, 
. of :claims; -a' situation, 


whore („r , ta 
t unc the profession wifl £ 
ju-sL whnt its actual 
record hns been for a H ' 
period; the ability to devff! 

appropriate e due all,, 
programme, based 1 
experience gained In ha^ 

the claims, to assist sH 
in avoiding the known protitt 

areas, to the mutual benefitd 
themselves and their die* 

These benefits have be* 
achieved by utlltsins & 
bargaining power or the nW | 
portfolio of this bssfoess tit 
negotiations v i>il 
underwriters; Interesting if 
number of insurers in fei 
muster policy, both locally 
overseas, both of which rub I 
for a more secure raarta 
Inking advantage of Ihe mi 
considerable reduction r 
administration costs hi 
underwriters as a result of & I 
streamlining which is poatt j 
in such schemes. Belter con 1 
is thus available for eve;! 
premium dollar paid by i 
memhers; avoiding Inhawi 
dangers and heavy apt® 
which would be involved fob ; 
alternative to a compdsoj 
scheme, namely threup. 
supervision by toe Iratitoi; 
individual "appreul 
insurances”. 

Although IBA mental 
are unlikely to be familiar id 
developments overseas, it 
ean categorically state lb 
experience in the UK, Cso^l 
and the USA, as wellastiuib 
dale under (he scheme bM 
Victoria and Queeoslsd 
contradicts their misddMJ 
assertion that solicitor! hr* 
refrained from bccomiq 
involved in bringing as til: 
against a fellow soltfta 
ljeciiu.se of the possible effcfl 
on levels of premium for t' 
coverage. 

A very thorough cbuvscj 
of interested and capillt 
insurers was undertake ti 
Mi net Jumes Professwul 
Services Limited sift! 
Australia, the UK and ri 
Lloyd's Underwriter! 

lliose who hrf piT^fr . 
Iieen involved to . 

class of business. 
not participating" 1 * 

existing schemes,Jtectodti 
subscribe to the 
Policies on the foUofW 
grounds:— The cover wM. 
their opinion, too broaij- 
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Radio Windy 
blows hot 

RADIO Windy divulged its 
audience goals to Admark 
(NBR, March 21). "Our target 
is the 15-34 age group with 
emphasis on 20-34," said 
general manager Rob McKay 
at the time. 

"We plan to be No 1 in 
audience share of the target 
group . . . and for the 
meantime, we will be content 
to take No 2 overall." 

With the accuracy of a heat- 
seeking rocket missile, Windy 
WB8 right on target, a just- 
published McNair survey 
discloses. 

In successive demographic 
groups it showed these shares: 
10-14 years, 48 per cent; 15-19 
years, 56 per cent; 20-24 years, 
50 per cent; 25-34 years, 39 per 
cent. 

In the overall 10-34 age 
group Windy scored 48 per 
cent compared with ZB's 23 
and ZM's 22 per cent. And the 
all persons 10 plus figures 
show as ZB, 33 per cent; 
Windy, 30 per cent; YA, 19 per 
cent; and ZM, 14 per cent; a 
comfortable No 2 for Windy 
overall. 

March was an active 
promotional month for the 
station. It drew 23,000 to the 
' Windy Hot Rod show, ran an 
LE Mini giveaway, cash and 
album contests, all at a pretty 
fevered pace. 

"The McNair result 
represents a personal triumph 
for the young broadcast team 
on the station," Rob McKay 
told Admark. 

"We have got where we 
wanted to in the short space of 
three months. When you find 
that well organized radio can 
deliver the audiences to the 
satisfaction of advertisers and 
be financially viable, perhaps 
it is time that the people of 
New Zealand should be 
questioning whether the 
Government's place is in 
ucowkvmcw «dtQ,V 

Windy's new rates, 
promulgated only on April 2, 
when matched with the new 
share figures provide 
. fl ^ ctl « buying. This is 

evidenced by the fact that the 
oa.m.-iOa.m. zone is 
frequently a sell-out. 

Best is a 

four-letter 

word 

UNDER the heading "Big 

published 8 I PeU bMt *” we 
£*j s 0 hed to our March 14 

£* a Praia, of the OgUvy & 

1 n ? Gdla bulletin called 

PISP'S? 1 0ne or South 

SL^? evlSlon? AudIen « 

“j*® «" t everything." 

wouiJJ Uling j t ’ we bought we 
H„ recognl se the media fact 
tn one way or another, the 
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watershed of television 
audiences had at last been 
reached and little brother TV2 
had now to be measured for 
audience precipitation in the 
same terms as its sihling TVl. 

As well, the content was 
provocative and hence not out 
of place in NBR where we 
invite more fights than we 
duck. And there are few words 
more challenging than "best." 

Now we find ourselves in the 
position of the referee in a pro 
wrestling match who — as you 
well know from TV — is 
always looking in the wrong 
direction when the stoush is 
flying. 

The O & M case brought 
forth a reply from Newson 
Lodge's Roger Bilson which 
strongly disagreed with the 
conclusions, (published in our 
April 4 issue). 

Now Admark's mail brings a 
reply from the heavyweight 
champion and current 
beltholder, TVl. It’s entitled 
“Commercial Bulletin No 72." 
—■ "Comment on the Ogilvy 
and Mather Media Bulletin 
and National Business Review 
Articles of March 14, 1979.” 
Which, even if it's not the best¬ 
selling title of L979, at least has 
the right names in it. It's under 
cover of a letter from the 
Controller of Sales and 
Marketing, Richard 
L'Estrange, and runs to 16 
pages. 

Our first reaction was to 
reacli for a phone and call our 
solicitors to prepare a defence. 
But, when we started to read 
the document, we realised that 
we were not the target group, 
but back in the demilitarised 
zone where only statistics were 
being fired and fielded, where 
preferred placements vied 
with fixed programmes and 
TARPS provided little shelter 
from the showerB of criticism. 
We were so pleased not to be 
Included in this arithmetical 
altercation. 

So, before we hang up the 
sign "ThlB correspondence is 
now closed," we want to make 
two or three points. 

In the kind of controversy 
that statisticians snd 
researchers love, Richard 
L’Estrange Bnd TVl provide 
solid argument, facts and 
figures and make some telling 
attacks' on the O & M paper, 
with TV2 figuring as the 
Inevitable victim. We cannot 


refrain from reprinting the 
last paragraph which, with the 
Olympian detachment ap¬ 
propriate to an academic 
problem, proclaims: "We 
would not wish to predict that 
the cash conscious advertiser, 
as they all are, may not in the 
future find bargains in some of 
TV2's less popular 
programmes. For the 
moment, based on rate card 
and without indulging in some 
questionable contortions or 
fancy twists to media analysis 
TVl’s rotate performs more 
than satisfactorily against a 
TV2 bargain." 

That kind of wordy battle 
can never be resolved on tills 
page. 

The second reason why we 
cant’-won't continue the 
debate is that the subject is too 
highly technical for the 
majority of our readers and 
the subject-matter too long to 
break down to abecedarian 
terms, even if we were capable 
of doing so. 

And the third and extremely 
valid reason is that 
L’Estrange’s paper has 
already been disseminated 
among advertising agencies. 
However, thanks, all of you, 
for an enlivening discussion. 
Sorry you can't agree. 


Pan Am 
gives boost 

AMERICA'S oldest ad agency, 
the 109-year-old N W Ayer 
ABH has kept a low profile and 
confined the bulk of its 
activities to the continental 
USA. 11181 was the case until It 
won the $32 million Pan Am 
account last September. 

Since September, Ayer 
increased Us overseas 
affiliates from eight 
companies to 41 to give Pan 
Am the unified global image it 
wanted. 

Ayer’s top management 
team stopped in at Auckland 
the other day to visit 
MacHarman Associates, their 
New Zealand affiliate. 

Ayer’s chairman and chief 
executive officer. Louis 
Hagopian said his company 
did not own any overseas 
affiliates outright. Their 
average equity in their 
affiliated agencies was about 
25 per cent, he said. 

"If a local agency is any 
good, why would they want to 
sell out"? Hagopian asked. 
What Ayer wanted, he said, 
was a blocking minority 
interest — not control but the 


power to say no. 

MacHarman managing 
director Bob Harvey said he 
was not yet ready to sell off 
part of the agency. 
MacHarmans and Ayer were 
still getting to know each 
other, he said. The association 
with Ayer, gave MacHarmans 
international muscle, and in 
particular, access to expertise 
in financial advertising — an 
area Harvey said he was 
interested in developing. 

Business at Ayer has been 
booming. With more than $300 
million In billings in the USA 
and more than $420 million in 
billings worldwide, Ayers has 
moved up to number 14 in the 
worldwide agency billing 
stakes. 

Just before winning the Pan 
Am account, Ayer got the $20 
million 7up soft drink account 
from J Walter Thompson. A 
week later Ayers won 
reappointment to the United 
States Army’s $50 million 
recruiting campaign. 

Ayers sum up their creative 
philosophy as "human 
contact’ 1 . Eve n the arch - 
multinational IT & T received 
the warm personal touch from 
Ayer’s creative team with the 
line: "reach out and touch 
someone", to sell (he world's 


largest company's long 
distance phone service. 

De Beer’s diamonds are sold 
as the loving gift that lasts 
forever. Army commercials, 
feature people who have 
enlisted. Dr School’s foot care 
is sold with an exaggerated 
reaction to foot odour. 

Ayer was selected by 
Advertising Age to share its 
agency of the year award with 
Young and Rubicam last 
month. The award is based on 
effective creative output. 

Ayer has a long list of big 
accounts; some of them 
United States companies 
trading in New Zealand. It 
remains to be seen how many 
of these accounts will go to 
MacHarmans as spoils of their 
new association. 
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Regulation: it’s there at customers request 

- Ull_i 


by Bob Stott 

THE Road Transport 
Association surprisingly does 
not discount the possibility of 
the Government’s 
deregulating road transport. 

That possibility seems so 
remote as to be not worth 
worrying about, but road 
transport people say there are 
quite strong forces at work to 
free road transport from 
restrictions. 

The 1978 Budget, among 
other things, promised to 
review the transport licensing 
system and to decide the next 
stage of extending competition 
beLwecn road and rail. These 
matters are now being in- 
vesti gated. 

The case for deregulating 
road transport in whole or in 
part is well-known, and people 
within Now Zealand who argue 
that deregulation would be a 
good thing use the same sorts 
of argumonts that the Carter 
administration is using in the 
United States to supporl the 
docision to deregulate air 
transport both within and to 
and from that country. 




TRANSPORT 

The theory is that free 
competition brings prices 
down and promotes efficiency 
— only the efficient survive 
and the result is a better deal 
for the user. 

A regulated industry, on the 
other hand, prevents price 
competition and protects the 
inefficient insofar as 
newcomers can't break in and 
win a sliare of traffic by of¬ 
fering a better service and 
lower rates. 

In New Zealand Borne groups 
of transport users are strongly 
In favour of deregulation — 


farmers must be the prime 
example. 

There are, too, some 
theoreticians both within the 
National Party and in the 
bureaucracy who hold similar 
beliefs 

• The transport Industry Is 
apprehensive that these in¬ 
terests could win the day. 

It Is not too easy to make a 
case against deregulation. 
Most people still believe that 
free enterprise is generally 
more efficient than state en¬ 
terprise or heavy state 
regulation, and many still 
believe that no matter what 
activity is under discussion 
there must always be a better 
way. I share these beliefs — 
bill I am not convinced they 
should be applied at this time 
to transport in New Zealand. 

Some of the people favouring 
deregulation for transport 
aren't free from regulation 
themselves, and see no reason 
to change. 

Farmers may appear to be 
free enterprisers, but the time 
they spend talking free en¬ 
terprise seems In Inverse 
proportion to the time they 


spend practising it. Any in¬ 
dustry which Is governed by 
Dairy Boards and Wool 
Boards, Meat Board, Wheat 
Boards, Apple and Pear, and 
Egg Boards—all of which look 
very like cartels to me — can 
hardly claim it practises free 
enterprise. 

The boards fix prices and 
generally make sure that 
farming as a whole prospers. 
Arguments about gale sales of 
fruit make the point — these 
boards exist because the 
majority want them. They 
would not exist if the majority 
wanted to go their own way. 

I suspect, too, that some 
manufacturers who press for 
deregulation in transport 
would not want deregulation in 
their own field. They appear 
content to live with industry 
licensing in some cases, to 
work within a framework of 
restrictive practices and to 
shelter behind import controls. 

But these people don't seem 
to consider what's happened in 
the past;. nor do they think 
things through. 

Transport regulation did not 
just happen. Regulation of 
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Success in business depends oi\ capable, competent, 
high calibre staff, If you've got the time to advertise, 
screen and answer applications, interview 
• applicants, test them, and then select a person with 
a final interview, you're not running your business 
as successfully as you could be. 

Your valuable time and the time of others equally 
qualified can be more profitably employed in the 
actual duties of running your company. 
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only once for the right person. 
Should the person employed 
leave for any reason within 
the stated guarantee period, 
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BOB MARTIN . . . forces 
active (0 deregulate. 

transport was introduced 
worldwide, mainly in 
response to protestations from 
transport users, rather than 
providers. 

Historically speaking, 
regulation might not have Iwen 
the best, but it was seen to he 
better than open competition. 
Some examples; 

• Shipping conferences are 
regarded in New Zeulnnd os 
being "bad", hut ’the con¬ 
ference system evolved 
largely at the instigation of 
users. The problem was that 
with competing lines, making 
money was far mure im¬ 
portant than providing regular 
sailings. Shipowners fought 
over cargoes and cut costs to a 
minimum <which increased 
the risk of accident si. while 
the stronger among them ran 
smaller lines out of business. 

Users in the end sot out what 
they wanted - - regular reliable 
sailings at a reasonable price. 
To achieve that, users said 
they would forgo tin? chance to 
play off one line a gain si 
another to get u eul rule fur a 
single voyage. The users 
pointed old they ••mild not 
develop export trades or 
importing businesses unless 
they know they could rely on 
the lines to run to some sort of 
timetable uL a published rate. 

• After World Wnr I urban 
transport became fiercely 
•competitive in Britain, and to 
a lessur extent in New 
Zealand. Tramway companies 
and csluWished law companies 
were attacked by "pirate" 
companies, creating the 
spcelaclc nf buses racing neck 
and nock to reach the next bus 
slop first. Users didn't want 
this — rather Hum a him race 
overy 20 minutes they 
preferred u single bus every io 
mlnutos, on time, ut a 
reasonable price. The outcome 
was licensing. 

• There's boon enough 
written about the Auckland 
tow-truck experience to make 
it unnecessary to spell out here 
how the clLizens of the Queen 
City have had about enough of 
free enterprise In this sector. 

There are plenty of other 
examples, all showing that the 
user prefers reliability and 
regularity at a set price, 
rather than competing ser¬ 
vices. 

The alternatives are either a 
situation verging on a 
shambles, or else the 
inevitable outcome of open 
competition — monopoly. 

New Zealand does not have, 
legislation similar to the 
American anti-trust laws to 
prevent one company or group 
freni dominating a market. 


When Dairy Board miute 1 

Hemic Knowles in a pane?! 1 
the Chartered Institute oj ! 
Transput last year Ustai, ! 
number of qualities he durf! < 
wore important In inS . 

cheapness was not at theC : 
ihHist. He spoke of a mS : 
services which were » • 
vcnienl to use and which 
reliable, which were ci : 
pat Ude mid cheap. j 

"If I had one choice of 1m- I- 
|Mirliint factors it would be to i 
of certainty," he said, I 

That's one big transport tact 
saying that certainty - 
reliability - Is the most n : 
po riant quality in transport. : 

Knowles did have soraette ‘ 
to say about costs - the nuh 

point he made was ml that 
transport is too expensive but ; 
that the user so oftea ' 
Mram.fl to get a nrafon 
of champagne and bur, 
"half way betvea 
the cast or a Rolls Rope 
service and a Ford service and - 
having the attributes of 
neither". 

Competition does not wort it 
best effect in service In¬ 
dustries, at least in the cental 
nf trnnspurt In New Zealand 
today. This country hn 
limited resources and it seems 
l» me that those resown 
Miould he directed 11 
producing good quality it 
cl 1 rap prices. 

Fighting over who'sgoinglo 
cart our products to market 
seems less important to 
actually producing th tpA 

Transport is the moS 
perishable pruditet of all. 

With emu petition, kj 
definition, some IranspHt 
services in list Ixi less llw 
hilly utilised - a competirf 
service cannot exist units n 
lias spare capacity avah^ 
fur goods which nrc pzg h 
no opposition fmaicjirt 
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full the empty apace on» 
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ti.niie-kllomclrcs, n ® 

forever as tho vehicle 
off. . 

Competition in mM™* 
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Mime sort of waste as" 
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production goods can wjg 
piled. Hut you cannot Jk» 
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Ido not suggest JIWJJJJ 
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regulated so JbjjV 
excessive wasg *“J. • 
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courage effort. ^ » 

If road transport ffrfM ; 
to compote for.wy. 1 
of their trade, J* . 
ones might ® ch i ^S i 
profits, *»k**g+ m f 

deregulated tjjjA die t 
excessive ^ fr 

industry to carry^^iilt* K 


of road 
bankruptcies, 
and the. 1 end 

monopolistic WJKwjJb; 
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Management looks down its nose at open plan 


by Peter Isaac 

OPEN PLAN began in West 
Germany and today the 
concept is still known 
throughout the Continent as 
Burolandschaft. But it has 
never really caught on in its 


purest form in English- 
speaking countries. 

Essentially, Burolandschaft 
means that everyone from the 
chairman or managing 
director to the messenger boys 
must share open plan. And it is 
for this renson that open plan 
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has never really caught on in 
the stratified English- 
speaking nations. 

This goes especially for New 
Zealand. 

In New Zealand the most 
frequent derivative is partial 
open plan. Under partial open 
plan third layer management 
downward work together in 
open style partitioned off from 
one another by demountable 
screens. 

Tho problem all along has 
been to gel lop management to 
relinquish their offices and 
muck-io witli the rest of the 
staff. Open plan designers will 
now admit that they have 
faltad to convince top 
management of the virtues of 
the egalitarian approach so 
vital to open plan. 

There is a second reason 
why open plan has failed in its 
true concept in Now Zealand, 
and this Is the difficulty that 
clients have in leaving the 
original designs alone. 

There is an irresistible 
desire to keep altering the 
basic plan. But, to a very large 
extent New Zealand designers 
have got around this problem. 

Comments Gary Couchman, 
a leading designer and head of 
Ark Associates: "People like 
to identify the space that they 
work in." 

Couchman and others have 
tended to get around this one 
by the addition of a peg board 
general use area upon which 
occupants can express their 
personality. So the peg board 
area remains one patch where 
the occupants can express 
their own personal tastes and 
desires and sense of humour. 

Thus, they can affix on to the 
peg board little personal 
flashes such as "Genius at 
Work", and other stickera. 

Couchman, however admits 
that the problem of persuading 
management to share the open 
plan has. not been so 
successful. 

"It’s a question of people's 
attitude to their jobs. People 
work hard toward getting their 
own office —, and then 
! suddenly, they are told they 
have to go back to what they 
consider as the general 
office." , • ; 

Couchman also cites a 
practical reasori for .the 
problems encountered. In 
getting open plan off the 
ground. "You cannot get away, 
frdm. the fact that most NSW 
: Zealand offices are. designed. 
,fb^,partitioning:. 1 ' V : 

"Ittshard to get away from- 
the feeling that tpere should be 
tanks of partitioned offices," 
be says.' ' : - 


Probably the best example 
of open plan In New Zealand is 
at Todd Park, headquarters of 
Todd Motors at Porirua. Here, 
the long, low, administration 
building was designed for open 
plan. 

At the same time the open 
plan takes in most managerial 
layers, though John Todd 
himself has his own office 
across from the football pitch¬ 
sized open plan area. 

Another factor militating 
against open plan is. not 
surprisingly, llw m-iM hn- 
privacy. 

This requirement seems to 
have killed It for widespread 
use in banking. The reason 
here is self explanatory, of 
course. 

A fairly intense discussion 
over a client's financial ’ 
problems could be heard by all 
and sundry — and the client's 
problems could then become 
worse still. 

Couchman, recommends 
that even the most perfectly- 
executed open plan requires 


private, sound-proofed 
interview rooms, where a 
person can be employed, or 
sacked in peace. 

In favour of open plan is the 
enormous savings in space 
requirements and partition 
costs. Another much lesser 
known reason Is efficiency. 

The New Zealand craving to 
establish administrative 
empires is well-known. But 
this relatively non-productlvc 
objective becomes harder to 
achieve if one's empire is 
hounded by tlleiouuiiluhlc 
partitions. 

At the same time open plan 
Is an aid to communication 
between people In different 
roles. 

Another New Zealand 
management problem is the 
stand-off approach that can 
often develop between 
production and marketing for 
example. Clearly, this is going 
to be much harder to develop if 
they are all working within the 
same open plan. 

It is this breaking down of 


ancient rivalries that has been 
one of the prime causes for 
installing open plan in Great 
Britain. 

The biggest integrated open 
plan In Britain is at the old 
established Vickers 
engineering company at 
Barrow In Furness in the 
North of England. It was 
introduced specifically to 
create greater staff cohesion. 

Open plan design marketing 
companies stress the 
importance of adopting a 
whole package approach. 
Thus, you should not buy the 
chairs from one company, the 
partitions from another, and 
desks from yet another to 
complete your own open plan 
jig saw. 

The package furnishing 
design companies stress the 
importance of going to a single 
source for the entire design. 
For example, Zip Interiors has 
the agency in New Zealand for 
the Hille System of open plan 
design — one of the most 
popular In Europe. 
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you need Chubb 
fire resisting computer 

cabinets 


Heat destroys magnetic tape, computer discs and 
microfilm at around 65 degrees centigrade. 

At even lower temperatures, considerable 
distortion will occur. 


CHUBB have developed fire resisting Computer 
Cabinet which gives positive and effective 
protection to ali memory data regardless of the 
storage medium. World wide tests of our Cabinet 
to a heat of 1010 degrees centigrade produced 
undamaged material. 


CHUBB 

peace of mind... 
for over 160 years 

Auckland : v 799-325' 
Wellington . 721 -444 • :;: 
Christchurch ; : 67-368 
Dunedin ; ' 740-641 ■ ' 




Chubb NZ PO Box 3566 VWWIihd* 1 

■ I'm concerned about my Company records ; ^ 

Please send me further Information .. n tick 

Please ask a Consultant to call . . i 

Company.;,,.....*V| 

Name ..... 

1 . 

1 . •. ' Address .. ; . .v. 

, -v ••• : . ': • ■ 

V,,. •; ■; Phone ....... : i.. 

cc i • ' '• ' 
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Escalating office rental costs send companies 
scurrying out after space-saving equipment 

l.. rnthu fitrnntf businessmen arid <m ik._,_ _ * 


by Cathy Strong up the price Fcr Instance, a Wellington 

NEW office equipment coming business asked British Supply 

onto the market reflects the Jjjj* l compenies to devise a desk for word 
ever-increasing cost of office n kee fJ°S U P processing equipment... and 

Boace, and the ever-increasing JJ™ fy e J) 1of computerised they demanded that selecting 
S computers. J .“'” c S 0 ^ r . of Brltteh the magnetic cards should bi 


use of computers. 

Sinking piles of money into 
computer systems is only the 
beginning of the shopping list 
[or companies updating their 
offices. The machines need a 
place to sit, operators need a 
place to work efficiently, and 
printout (whether paper, tape 
or Ache) must be stored 
lomeplace for both temporary 
and long term use. 

British Office Supplies Ltd is 
coming out with a series of 
modular .computer desks that 
claim to save 20 to 30 per cent 
floor space over conventional 
desks. Precision Engineering 
offers a line of cabinets ad¬ 
vertised to give three times 
more drawer space than a 
standard file cabinet taking up 
the same floor area. 

Space-saving equipment has 
been big business overseas for 
several years; however, It has 
just recently become a need 
here as New Zealand 


Supply said that importers 
were bringing In tables and 
desks with the computers — 
British Supply could have 
made the same thing for half 
the price. His company ac¬ 
cepts blame for not working 
harder to find out what 
computer ancillary equipment 
was needed. 

But Sid Richmond of 
Precision Engineering says it 
Isn't that easy to keep up. His 
company tried every sneaky 
scheme to find out what kind of 
new computer equipment was 
coming into the country, but 
found that companies were 
very tight-lipped about their 
new equipment. So Precision 
couldn't even start designing 
ancillary equipment until the 
computers got Into common 
use. 

Now both firms feel they are 
able to meet the demands of 
the modern business office. 


Cold pressure machine 
for copious copying 


A NEW type of plain paper released world-wide directly 
wpfer using cold pressure from the 1970 Hanover Fair 
instead of the traditional heat and is expected to reoch the 
2*®™ wi 'l he available in New Zealand market by laLe 
New Zealand soon. May or early June. 

Ihe CPF Satellite's cold Clive Colchester, New 
pressure fusion system makes Zealand marketing manager 
u different from existing for the copier, claims it will lie 
copying machines. And the fastest one-off copier 
“wauw itworkp Km pressure available here, 
s nl*5 an heat it can be The CPF can turn out 20 
switched on immediately copies per minute. Other 
Before use. Atony of the heal features include — multiple 
in!? need to be dailling; it can copy on to a 

wned on for varying lengths large variety of paper which 
nme to warm up. only travels a total of four 

Thus it jg claimed the CPF lnches inside the copier; Its 
Satellite uses 60 n er cent lew compactness. 

P° w er than its nearest rival 0ne of Cocheateris 
it Is also pin!. u ’ colleagues compares it with 
cheaper than mn«i another late model copier 

“Piers and thecheanesf nf h «n lhus: “ We have a cUent doin S 
to run. it uHi] ° J [ a11 1000 copies per month. He has 

^and for Ss Hum his C 0 P ier turned on for 10 

The CPF Surplus u T' hours P er dfl y- 20 dfl y 8 a month 

develonerir,!*!. 1811 " 6 , has been lo do the Job. It is taking him 
years hv n s,?i pcrIod four about 200 hours to get the 1000 
CPF Intern^ , copies that the CPF Satellite 

_“ Qnal - 11 ^ to be could give him in 45 minutes." 


time to warm up/ 3 * 

SaS 11 is claimed the CPF 
per « »» 
, e 0,8,1 its nearest rival. 

Cheap'S? claimed 10 he 

; mSr 

; develoSiS teUite has h 0 ** 1 
yeS^ , H a 1 poriodoffo t , r 

CPFt^ 8 Swiss company, 


^my\ 




the magnetic cards should be 
easy and fast. 

British Supply came up with 
a $550 desk that not only 
conveniently holds the 
typewriter and mini computer, 
but an accompanying open file 
box is designed so that the 
operator needs only seconds 
to select the appropriate 
magnetic card from the 600 
card wallets. 

It has been so successful that 
they are now exporting the 
desk units to Australia, said 
Cooper. 

By June they will be 
marketing a similar file to hold 
250 microfiche cards . . . and 
again, it is meant for split- 
second selection. 

The company is now 
designing a series of desks to 
house VDU computer stations 


—to cost between $98 and $230. 
They are of modular design, 
built up in components to fit 
the exact need of the office. 

In a line of desks coming out 
in June, Cooper says offices 
can save up to 30 per cent In 
floor space by combining 
computer operation tables. 

Four conventionally placed 
desks take up li square 
metres. Four of the company's 
new modular desks take up 7.5 
square metres. And when the 
proximity allows clerks to 
share telephones and 
calculators, the offices save 
money hand over fist, Cooper 
said. 

Precision Engineering is 
selling four, six and eight- 
drawer cabinets that store 5000 
microfiche cards or 75 
microfilm cassettes per 
drawer. The eight-drawer 
model takes up the same floor 
space as a standard four- 
drawer file cabinet, and costs 
$437. 


Since August, Precision has 
been selling a 15-drawer 
cabinet for filing computer 
printout paper in flat position. 
It is about 20 per cent larger 
than the standard 15-drawer 
stationery cabinet, and costs 
$241. 

Precision is proudest of their 
"tilt-a-file”, and two other 
compact filing cabinets which 
are expected on the market 
this month. 

The $270 tilt-a-flle is meant 
to replace standard file 
cabinets in small offices. It 
provides almost a square 
metre of drawer space while 
taking up less than a third of a 
square metre of office space. 
Compare that to a con¬ 
ventional four-drawer file that 
provides .6 square metres of 
filing space in the same office 
space. 

A $171 open shelf vertical 
cabinet provides 1.7 square 
metres of filing space while 


taking up .7 square metres and 
a closed door model ($280) 
offers similar space savings. 

All three units rely on a 
series of $1.50 cardboard 
boxes that efficiently hold- 
store-divide whatever papers 
need filing. Each "com- 
pactifin” box is about 75 
millimetres wide, enough to 
contain a couple of reams of 
paper. And the open shelf 
cabinet, as an example, holds 
72 of the boxes. 

II sound simple, looks 
simple, but does what it is 
supposed to do — store lots of 
paper in a small area with 
easy access. 

Precision still sells the 
conventional file cabinets, In 
fact they are selling faster 
than ever. Richmond says that 
the conventional ones will 
never be completely replaced, 
and Precision has added a new 
dimension by offering file 
cabinets In a choice of five 
modem colours. 


Announcing 

Cassette microfilming 

from Kodak 
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The nicest part about owning a new 
Recordak Reliant 550 mlcrofllmar Is that 
more than one department can call It Its own.: 

Because the 550 accepts handy*, , * ; . 
interchangeable, drop-in 1 cassettes, several, • 
departments can now share the 
same microfflmar. People just walk up to a ' 
centrally located 550, do their filming, then' * 
walk away with their documents; And tha|r ■. 
microfilm. Each department can maintain Its 
own Security and flllngpreferences, because 
each department has its owrv cassettes. 

Invest In a Recordak Reliant 55qmicrofllm^r' 
that lets any number of people walk up, film, 
then walkaway.-; ■', ; : 'v ■'?' -v . 

Talk to vour Kodak representative sqon about 



Kodak microfilm 


■f^o: Business Systems Markets Division, . ^ 

, I . ; Kodak New Zaatind Limited, . 

^ 2t9B; Auckland. . . .- / - .. 

: . T. Please arrang? for a Technical Sales Reprasenletlva to supply 
-r| J mq with further informal) on about Kodak aitetofilm&ra;■ 

. ::} \ . b V-\ /»'.*■ . 
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The wizardry of WP — but companies find 




m. 
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WANG.backing shared logic against rivals* stand-alone plans. 

by Stephen Bell of the obvious advantages of 
CONFIDENT predictions of a word processing in almost 
word processing "revolution" every office equipment feature 
seem lo have been confounded, one reads, the machines, in 
in the New Zealand market, practice, are still selling very 

slowly. 


Despite the loud trumpeting 


Suppliers identify two major 
caused for the comparative 
lack of success — 

• The price level of the 
machines, and 

• The fact that they do not fit 


Canon 

COPIERS OF GENUS- 
EVERYONE A MASTERPECE 



IBM System/6 with Ink-jet printer Is another punt for success. 

into a comfortable market equipment in his mind. Is it a 

niche. small computer, or a super 

The prospective user finds typewriter? 

some difficulty identifying the j^ ost customers mentally 
word processor with pj ace the word processor, 
predefined categories of office particularly the single 
_ — operator machine, firmly in 

the typewriter category. With 
lowest prices still in the 
$15,000-$20,000 bracket, n word 
processor still looks 
ridiculously expensive 
compared with an electric 
typewriter. 

Despite the publicity given 
to the obvious advantages of 
word processing over 
w conventional document 

production, suppliers say the 
L'| L public is still substantially 

Ignorant of the capabilities of 
the wurrl processor. Selling die 
machine therefore is almost 
always a question of sitting the 
prospective customer down lo 
a demount ration. 


the near future, get mb I 
hump of initial resistant | 
Price reductions, of can i 
will help overcome cuta 1 
resistance, and H is signl&d 
that the major supplied*, 
have smaller, cheaper ufa : 
cither recently released as ; 
the pipeline. ; 

The Wordplex ttj» ! 
marketed by Sigma Dahls 
l>een augmented bj Hi 
Wordplex-2, with "■o’ 
floppy disc storage. Tbs i 
misleadingly named,he 
considerably cheaper ihasc 
previous simplest nwdH.i'1 
Wnrdplex-1, and suil#U 
i-nirv-level applications 
Wnrdplcx-2 was rdflH. 
worldwide at the rad of’a 
year, and the first Sr 
Z ealand orders an r.‘ 


emerging. 

t’l’T has 8 MefW® 19 ?- 
stocks, a 
version of its MM- 1 ' 

Prnctlcul experience of Hie snsaller scree* ^ 
imichim* does much to disc unv . ^ 

overcome inilia I resistance KW *** 

from people wlio think of i( ns ! ’P ok ' ,. mnul „ r corfldu- 
an expensive typewriter, hut it mao is din# 

Wl> SEnJriW "Ihe 

inure of a missionary pnin.iniy 
exercise” Ilian I lie selling of '^.irres Bui U <: 

oilier office equipment, snid ^ 1 iiracllve as 

-hil* ninjtir supplier. G^SS-** 

Tim customer who comes to Models such as 
ihe Wl> compnny saying "I've | ir 0U tilU Hie cost of * 
road about these tilings mid 1 r ,j processing 
waul nne," Is still very much d(jwn from flO.OOJM■ ■ 
•he. cxceiUkHi. lho $ifi ,000 to 

Supplters are making Wang claimswjjj’ 

continued efforts lo Improve this longue 
Hie "front end" education with ilsSysU^s. 
process, hill loo often the dual di6kc !J®_ 1( i ! 
cuKlomor representative who printer at 
has become convinced of pushing 

benefits by o demonstration a big way i s0, | . 
reports back to n superior wlio 401 , sola here 
has not had the first-hand sprlnghall.rc' 
experience, remains sceptical after tax. Bui 
and declines lo place an order- different njfl® 

In the last analysis, 
therefore, (he acceptance of than tne . 
the word processor will depend appearan ^ 
on a more general diffusion of * war 
awareness of WP capabilities WJ* r ( han 
to the decision-makers ratner _ 
responsible for acquiring co ™ P ^f 0 root 
office equipment. This will Si Pu fl ltafc 
necessarily be a gradual 
process, influenced by n° 
informal inter-coinpany 
cont acts between existing and JJ" . - f ^ 

potential users of WP. high endor 

With a growth - albeit a Bljj" 
stow growth — of the installed P* 0 ^^ ^ 
base of WP equipment, and magne [he 
with an increasing number of en *® ■ nr0C essl 
suppliers attacking the New office 

Zealand market, there are tn ° , H A»ed 
signs that the word Is 
beginning to get around »“» , ftVP jer 
through such informal 0, SJJv35w 
channels and Uint WP may, in - 


SaU portrait of REMBRANDT by REMBRANDT IBM 


Saif portrait of REMBRANDT by CANON today. 



Canon plain paper copiers give you roproduotionB of cIrbbIooI quality every time. 
The seven Canon copiers of genius that produce masterpieces 
of clarity and legibility an: 


r<NPBD 

Canon's revolutionary 
plain paper copier available 
within the reach of an 
Qlaclrastollc copter hudgel. 



NP 70 p J 
Cumin's bnsl soiling raptor 
for gnnnrul office usn. An 
nffnclivL- and economical 
mnchiiui with supnrli 
ynctiuna. 





NNP7BAF 

Complololy automatic 
copying and collating m 30 
sheets per minute (for A4 
size) with automatic 
document feeder. 


Copies up to A3 nlze from 
any kind of original — aheeis, 
books and 3-dimensional 
ob|ects. 30 copies a minute for 

dIvd 


Exlrn large size (full 
newspaper size) copies on 
plain pa par. 10 oopios per 
minute for A2 size. 


NP S0D0 yj 
Copi oh up lo A3 size from 
any kind of original — shunts. 

books and M-dlmenslonal 
objedfl. 22 copies per minute 
for A4 size. 


DRl-COPYNZ LTD. 9.0. BOX 82fi WELLINGTON 
Please send Inhumation on above licked machine 

Name...!.'..,.,.;..'• •_. ' 


[<NP SSQO 

Reduction copier with two 
reduction ratios producing 
33.3ft and 21.4% reduced 
size copies as well as same 
size copies. 

Canon 


benefits by a demonstration abigwayh®* 
reports back to n superior wlio 401 , sold here oy 
has not had the first-hand Sprlngha!l,at a f! ( 
experience, remains sceptical after tax- ““L-. 
and declines to place an order, different n*® 

In the last analysis, 
therefore, (he acceptance of ^ re chows 

the word processor will depend app^ran deve jop^ *2 
on a more general diffusion of •• 
awareness of WP capabilities WJ** a 
to the decision-makers rath ®L* . ■ 
responsible for acquiring company- ion yejji 
office equipment. This will Pheline,*11**52 

necessarily be a gradual ta ^«iJLnc 0 lo 
process, influenced by n0 tL* 
informal inter-company w ?^ij3L*|g to dl 
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missionary zeal is needed to spread the word 
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OLIVETTI'S TE8401.disguising the word processor as a typewriter. 


IBM has missed its mark in 
word processing proper, 
producing a machine too 
highly priced for its 
capabilities. While admitting 
to one another’s 
competitiveness, Wang, CCL 
end Sigma Data, significantly 
maintain that they rarely find 
themselves up against IBM. 

The range of equipment now 
available, from the table-top 
TES 401 to full-blown 
“automated office” machines 
like the System/6 and the 
larger Wang configurations, 
emphasises the differences in 
what WP suppliers see as Ihcir 
potential market. Thu 
suppliers, too, must ask 
themselves the question: “Arc 
w* selling a super typewriter 
or a small computer, with 
potential for interfacing to 
other office equipment such as 
10 the DP 

Olivetti strategy of 
, disguising” the machine ns n 
ypewnter helps overcome the 
2®*®* by potential users 
o hesitate to accept the 
JW“ lep technology" 
mS- “L 0 * appearance of 

■Sir dl *P | ays. 

uiher suppliers, naturally, 
th , aL resistance on 
S grounds is diminishing. 
PT and Sigma, though. 


IBM...first in (he field with the magnetic card typewriter, but now lagging. 


acknowledge that a good deal 
of the market still lies with the 
solo operator of a stand-alone 
machine, rather than with the 
“shared logic" configuration 
— several "workstations" 
communicating with a single 
central processor and storage, 
and perhaps a single printer. 

The stand-alone 
configuration is clearly less 
disruptive to the typist's 
normal working environment, 
in (hot she has full eonlro! of 
die machine's operations. But 
Wang still points to the 
expense saved by shared 
facilities, and contends that it 
sells very few single-station 
systems, even in New Zealand, 
where business operations 
lend to be comparatively 
small. 

The debate between stand¬ 
alone and shared logic 
advocates will clearly 
continue for some time to 
come. In the meantime, 
though, all areas of the New 
Zealand market are still in the 
doldrums. 

The contrast with Australia 
where word processing has 
really taken off, is striking. 

Adrian Weils, of Wang, sums 
up the suppliers' fears: “If 
(the WI* market) doesn't take 
off (Ills year, the technology 
will pass us by.” 


fourth estate 

subscription service 


T° subscribe to or purchase any of the 
! Du . i. newspapers, directories or books 
I Rll in j ky Fourth Estate Group simply 
I out k n ° P ost coupon below. Please make 
comn • UCS iudicated. If two different 
plea* 11 *? arC * n d* cate d for multiple purchases, 

I Pan out cheque to Fourth Estate Group, 
^344, Wellington. 

^ 'Z where appropriate) 

1 ^ enclose $ 15.00 for one year's subscription to ^ 

N'lionalBmlnen Review. if 

PtessebiUme/us. . 

I S e " c i QSe 531-20 for the 19th edition of The New ■ 
Q Ple^b^m T** Wl ° S Occludes handling charge). IS 

® nc !° se 5. for .copy/copies of The | 

U n °‘ NeVf Zeala,,d Agriculture ($4.50 per copy). « 
I *. fot copy/copies ot Partid- I 

8! (S 4 mk ® Change ip the New Zealand Workplace. I 
^ per copy) . , . | 

I Name_• ~ ' 1 

® Address_ 1. ' I 

I (Occupation___ . ' ' ’ | 

Signal 



Non-StM) Los Angeles. 

POn Am is 

looking after business. 


Pan Am's 747SP's fly 
you there faster and more 
comfortably. And only 
Pan Am has non-stop USA 
and one-stop London. For the 
full fare passenger who used 
to fly Economy Class, now 
there is Clipper® Class. A 
special section with free 
headsets. Plus more room 
and more service, on the 
ground and in the air. Most 
of our 747s offer Clipper® 
Class. 

Or, If you prefer. Pan Am 
offers a new concept In first 
class service. Unique 
reclining Sleeperette® seats 
and an optional table - for 
- two dining at your seat 
with excellent International 
cuisine on Pan Ams 
long-range 747 SP. 

Clipper Class® and First 
Class Sleeperettes® are 
available on all 747SP 
services to Los Angeles and 
London - Monday, 
Wednesday. Saturday 
departing Auckland 6.20p.m. 

You look after business, 
let Pan Am look after you. ■ 

See your Travel Agent. - 







Pan Ams new Jlrst class feat urea enluslw reclining Sleeperette* seats 
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Clipper* ClaSg, the-separate section tutlh an empty seat beside you 
whenever possible. ;• , 
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TECHNOLOGICAL develop¬ 
ments in the communica¬ 
tions industry are 
revolutionising the modern 
office. 

In o country like New 
Zealand where travel is 
becoming increasingly 
expensive and the market 
penetration of telephones, 
television and computers is 
particularly high, radical 
changes in com in unicat Ions 
can be achieved relatively 
easily. 

The world leaders In this 
communications revolution 
arc the Americans where 
much of the hardware and 
software technology Is well 
advanced. For a glimpse of 
what Is to come we reproduce 
on the following pages an 
article from the United States 
on electronic meetings. 


Teleconferencing: the potential is there for negative results 


NATIONAL BUSINESS REVIEW, APRIL 24, 1979-2B 


by Robert Johansen, 
Jacques Vallee, 
and Kathleen Spangler 

THE marketing of telecon¬ 
ferencing has begun. Polished 
ads are telling teleconference 
users that the “system is the 
solution”. Newsletters and 
magazines carry success 
stories by enthusiastic users of 
electronic media. There are 
eloquent claims of improved 
productivity, decreased 
communication costs and 
more effective decision¬ 
making. 

Teleconferencing media do 
indeed offer real opportunities 
to improve communication by 
reducing the barriers of space 


and time. However, a closer 
look at the teleconferencing 
technology reveals the 
potential for negative as well 
as positive effects. 

Today there are three basic 
electronic alternatives to 
meeting in person. Video 
teleconferencing uses a 
television-! ike image, as well 
as sound; computer 
teleconferencing is print-based 
communication through 
keyboard terminals; and audio 
teleconferencing relies only on 
the spoken word, with oc¬ 
casional extra capacity for 
telecopying or tBlewritlng. 

Video teleconferencing: The 
video teleconferencing system 
at Westinghouse Electric 


Company is one of a handful of 
corporate video systems 
already In operation. 
Connecting two major offices 
of the company in Baltimore, 
Maryland, and Lima, Ohio, the 
system was designed to 
eliminate some of the travel 
that necessarily occurs 
between the two offices. The 
video signal is sent over the 
Communications Technology 
Satellite as part of the cor¬ 
poration’s exploration of video 
teleconferencing and its 
potential applications. 
Westinghouse uses a video 
projection system which 
presents life-size images of 
remote participants. 

Many video systems link 


more than two conference 
rooms. But, for most of these 
systems, only two sites cun be 
connected at any one time. 

A system operated by the 
Metropolitan Regional Council 
(MRC) in New York City is an 
exception. Heudquartered in 
the World Trade Center in 
Manhattan, this system bus 
nine studios in comity seats 
surrounding the city. 

All are equipped with 
television camcnis which 
require an on-site operator and 
all sites can be connected 
simultaneously. 

The video systems of 
Westinghouse and New York’s 
Regional Council are for 
private use, but public visual 


AM brings a simple, 
orderly approach 
to word processing. 

We know you don’t just need more word-processing hardware to choose from. 

Though the new AM family of systems offers unmatched price/performance ratios. 

What you do need is a workable approach to matching WP technology to your operating 
needs. With full freedom to upgrade for tomorrow without obsolescence. And that’s just 
what AM brings to the chaotic world of word processing. Along with 85 years’ experience 
In office systems. And dedicated sales, training, and service people in Auckland, Wellington 


and Christchurch. 


AMtext 400 Series text-editing machines feature full-page displays, high-speed Qume 
printers, and dual floppy discs. And uniquely AM designed the AMtext series to be totally 
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Let us tell you our story. 

We’re introducing AMtext systems 
into major markets across the country. 
To arrange for a presentation, just 
phone your local AM Sales Office. 

Or write National Marketing Manager 
Brian Gallocher, VariTyper Division, 
Box 8955, Symonds St, Auckland. 
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conferencing services 

available l n A iS* 
Canada, Great 
and the United HJjjB 
each country's 2 
muni cations carrier; iZ 
come to centrally loS 

public conference S 

connecting major cities. 

The low usage of'ft* 
systems has been an & 
borrassment to mta 
promoters and a puzzlement!, 
evaluators, 

A variety of explanaikn 
have been offered: Fa 
example, some people su (ft 
low usage can often be treed 
lo the awkwardness or fe 
possibility of connecting 
than two video teleconfereu 
rooms simultaneously. Tfas 
communication is ofcg 
limited to two locations, nfctf 
many groups have member!il 
several sites. 

Another explanation is tha 
video requires new ct& 
munications skills (bat hare 
not yet been developed. 

Others raise more bask 
questions about the utility ct 
video: they suggest that video 
teleconferencing, as curraUr 
conceived, may be noting 
more than conspicuous as¬ 
sumption. 

The costs associatedwiihlla 
transmission requirements to 
video are formidable. He 
figures are difficult to 
estimate, but at current rata 
in the United States, vide: 
teleconferencing is at least 
five times as expensive a 
audio teleconferencing ora 
compnrable distances. 

The video teleconferencing 
system between Sydney acd 
Melbourne has a full cost ol 
nbmit $*JUO an hour of A 
comparable figure il 
estimated Tor the _Japans' 
HTT system, connecting W* 
with Osaka. 

The Picturephone iWfl 
Service is availa& < ® 
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minute from San 
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from Chicago to New W 
$:j .50 from Cblcag* 
Washington, and 8.50 
New York to Washing 
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Video teleconference meeting is 
Maryland and Ohio. 


progress between Westinghouse Electric in 
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The answer 


group communication 
irreapectlve of time or space, 
and It Is generally less ex¬ 
pensive than the telephone and 
Telex once the terminal Itself 
- an Increasingly common 
device — is amortised. 

For example, the Planet 
system, offered by Infomedia 
<n a time-sharing computer, 
typically costs less than 25 
cats per 15 words delivered, 
regardless of the distance. 
Systems on special-purpose 
machines will cost even less in 
list a few years. Terminals 
i rest from 4100 to $150 a month, 
| with costs going down. 

| Id a computer conference, 

■ users type their messages to 
! other conference participants 
on standard computer ter- 
' finals, usually linked by 
telephone to a computer 
network. They receive printed 
messages at their terminals 
each time they join a computer 
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, W'MJ/y involve throe lo 25 
ptfe. though they do not ail 
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Court hearing via video “teleconferencing” is simulated with receiver, at left, projecting 
life-size images of remote participants on a screen. 


mittee meetings, seminars, 
and inter-university com¬ 
munication. 

And a number of seminar- 
style conferences, sponsored 
by a variety of foundations and 
private organisations, have 
focused on topics ranging from 
psychic research to world 
climate changes. 

One of the most impressive 
examples of such a conference 
was.the international meeting 
sponsored by the European 
Management Forum. The 
subject of the two-month 
conference was technology 
transfer, and a dozen experts 
from five countries con¬ 
tributed to the discussion. 

Computer conferencing, 
however, requires discipline 
find commitment on the part of 
tin: participants, who must 
schedule their own times for 
participation. 

Many of today's managers 
arc “interrupt-driven’': they 
are used to having their day 
guided by the demands of 
telephone calls or ixymiiuiI 
visits. When someone says 
“drop in when you can," they 
usually can’t. 

Two hours away from their 
offices and they return to a 
stack of callback messages. 
Persons living under this sort 
of pressure arc not good 
candidates for computer 
conferencing, unless they can 
make a majur change in their 
own behaviour and that of the 
others with whom they coin- 
municaLe. 

Computer conferencing is 
the strangest of the new 
teleconferencing media. With 
neither images of the par¬ 
ticipants nor voices nor ovon a 
shared moment in lime, a 
compulcr conference hardly 
seems like a “meeting" at all. 

Yet people are are UBlng the 
medium to do many of the 
things they might normally do 
in face-to-face groups. And 
they ere doing them by sitting 
down at a typewriter computer 
terminal, often in the privacy 
of their own offices or even 
their own homes. 

Such a communications 
medium obviously provides 
new opportunities for people to 
work together while 
geographically separated, but 
its unique characteristics 
could potentially produce a 
greatly altered state of 
communication. 

Audio teleconferencing: 
The apparent simplicity of 
audio . conferencing is 
deceptive. It is easy to view 
this medium as a simple 
extension of the telephone: If 
two people can talk to each 
other so easily, why not three, 
four, or even 12 ? 

For many years the 
telephone traditionally has 
been viewed as a two-party 
communication medium. It's 


for holding a meeting.: 

People simply do not think of 
the telephone as', a group 
communication medium. 
Furthermore, the design of the 
telephone handset does little : to 
encourage Its use for long 


periods, and amplified 
telephones often do not offer 
adequate quality to provide a 
genuine alternative. 

Nevertheless, telephone 
technology seems to be quite 
adaptable to group con¬ 
ferencing needs. 

The technology for audio 


conferencing can be either 
permanent or portable. 
Typical of the permanent 
audio conferencing in¬ 
stallations is the system at the 
Union Trust Company. The 
conference rooms look much 
as they did before the audio 
equipment was installed; the 


only obvious signs of their new 
function are six, movable table 
microphones and the speaker 
cabinets in two corners of the 
room. 

Union Trust leases its own 
telephone lines lo connect the 
conference rooms, which are 
in Stamford and New Haven, 


Connecticut. 

NASA has perhaps the most 
extensive network of per¬ 
manent audio conferencing 
rooms currently in operation. 
At NASA, the need for audio 
conferencing grew out of the 
early US space programme, as 
Continued on page 26 
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have both these qualities; 
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geographically dispersed 
contractors and NASA sites 
worked together on Uie Apollo 
Project. 

In addition to voice trans¬ 
mission, the conference sites 
were also equipped for high- 
quality telecopying 
capabilities to allow im¬ 
mediate exchange of diagrams 
and technical information. 

Portable audio conferencing 
equipment, available from 
several manufacturers, can 
transform an ordinary con¬ 
ference room into an elec¬ 
tronic meeting center. 

The University of Wisconsin 
relies on such equipment to 
conduct continuing education 
courses on a regular basis. 

Portable units are available 
at 200 sites around the state, 
many in public buildings. 


Professors remain on 
campus in Madison or 
Milwaukee or hold class from 
some more convenient 
location. Students attend class 
at the nearest court house or 
public library. 

Perhaps the toughest 
operational problem in audio 
teleconferencing is the order of 
speaking. In face-to-face 
conferencing, visual signals 
usually aid in determining who 
speaks when; gestures and 
motions indicate when 
someone Is almost finished 
speaking and even help to 
Identify others who are waiting 
io speak next. 

In audio teleconferencing, 
however, there are no such 
visual cues, and the establish¬ 
ment of speaking order — and 
sometimes even identifying 
who is speaking — are basic 
problems. 


The engineers’ response to 
this problem is voice-switched 
microphones: a speaker's 
voice captures the sound 
channel and forces others to 
wait until he is finished. Small 
group Interaction is more 
complicated than that, 
however, and a voice-switched 
system can be very annoying. 

A cough or sneeze, for 
example, grabs the 
microphone as easily as a 
spoken word. (The engineers’ 
response here is a “cough 
button” which a participant 
can press when necesBsry.) 

Beyond the cough problem, 
voice-switching can also limit 
group spontaneity. Speakers 
keep the floor as long as they 
continue to talk; interruption 
of the speaker is technically 
impossible. 

So, when one speaker is 
finished, the other eager 


participants jump in with 
vigor, only to find the 
microphone lured away by 
another's voice. 

Gordon Thompson of Bell 
Northern Research tells about 
one of the first complaints 
regarding voice-switching; 
two sisters who lived on op¬ 
posite sides of Canada com¬ 
plained bitterly tliat voice¬ 
switching did not allow them to> 
cry together. Nor can people 
laugh together over such a 
system. 

The alternative to voice- 
switched microphones is an 
"open system” which allows 
everyone to speak at once. 
Such a system is more flexible 
but still leaves unsolved the 
problem of speaking order. 

The result Is often a staccato 
of simultaneous speaking 
patched with periods of awk¬ 
ward Bilence. 


While inlerpcrsnmil logistics 
within nil audio teleconference 
remain problematic, emerging 
systems show definite im¬ 
provements. Speaker iden¬ 
tification is one remedy for the 
social problems of uudio, mid 
several systems are ex¬ 
perimenting with alternative 
ways of identifying speakers. 

Compared with video, audio 
teleconferencing might be 
viewed as an “intermediate” 
technology. Tlie equipment is 
simpler tluin video equipment, 
and It costs less to use. 

At the same time, audio 
appears to be adequate for 
many meeting tasks. And it 
may also be accessible to more 
groups. 

Audio conferencing muy, of 
course, require a little more 
discipline of its users. They 
must pay closer attention to 
who is speaking und what is 
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(and so do Honeywell, 

Burroughs, DEC, UNIVAC, H.P., and Data General) 


That's because when Wang 
systems "talk" they employ 
industry standard dBta commu¬ 
nication procedures. Fact Is 
Wang's computers and word 
processors are talking to other 
systems around the world. Our 
broad range of interfaces allows 
our systems to be integrated into 
a wide variety of corporate com¬ 
puter networks. 

Wang data communication 
capabilities are designed and 
developed uniformly across 
both computer and word proc¬ 
essor product lines. This ap¬ 
proach to standardized commu¬ 
nications means Wang systems 
can "talk" to a variety of comput¬ 
ers, and you can conveniently 
combine Wang Computers and 
Word Processors into distributed 
networks. 

Wang's communications allow 
our users to-build systems in dis¬ 
tributed processing, electronic 
mail and remote data entry envi¬ 
ronments. Wang systems offer 
multiple data communication 
protocols including: IBM 2780, 
3780, HASP, 3275, along with 
TTY among others. 


Wang is the 2nd largest manu¬ 
facturer of small business com¬ 
puters. A large number of these 
systems employ industry stan¬ 
dard, high performance data 
communications to expand their 
efficiency in distributed data 
processing applications. 

An Increasing number of large 
corporations are finding Wang 
communicating word processors 
the key to office automation. 
During the first six months of 
availability, Wang Communicat¬ 


ing Word Processing Systems 
were ordered or installed by 
twenty of Fortune's fifty largest 
corporations. 

If your EDP requirements 
include data communication 
networks of modern distributed 
systems — both computers and 
word processors, then take a 
look at a company with years of 
data communications experi¬ 
ence on all its industry leading 
systems. 


lam interested in more information on Wang 
Data Communication Systems! 

□ Computers □ Data Entry Systems 

□ Distributed Data Processing □ Word Processing 

□ All Wang Products 
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Desk jobs bring boom for office suppliers 
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by Peter Isaac 
THE growing proportion of 
«ople employed in desk¬ 
bound jobs has meant a boom 
lime for the office equipment 
companies in'the last five 


Not even Prime Minister 
Robert Muldoon’s lax has 
diminished the demand for 
office equipment. 

The sheer volume of 
paperwork in the last five 
rears has created a huge and 
apparently still unsatisfied 
demand for information 
storage, retrieval, and copying 
devices. It has been estimated 
lhal half the office space 
codrolled by the Government 
in Wellington Is, In fact, used 
for storage purposes. 

Among the most significant 
factors of the last five years 
has been the advent of the 
mini-computer and of 
microfilm. 

The mini computer was 
something of a biow to the 
bureau service companies, 
because it put computing 


CHANGING 
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COMPUTER 

PROGRAMME? 


The Situation 

Your computer programmes 
continually require change 
because your markets or your 
procedures change. Your 
volumes increase and the 
system becomes strained. 


The Problem 

Changing programmes Is the 
Mne or every programmer's 
Hie. DlM*tftf ac tion leads to 
oBlays and errors. 


°«uniBniatlon- 
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“Mar documented pro- 
Fammes are more quickly 
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within the reach of relatively 
small firms. So several of the 
leading bureaux countered by 
obtaining their own agencies 
for the minis — the beat known 
example probably being 
Computer Consultants Ltd 
with the Qantel. 

The pressure on microfilm 
came from overseas com¬ 
panies which forced New 
Zealand companies to come 
into line on such documents as 
parts catalogues. 

The other great change over 
the last five years came with 
word processing which is the 
jargon word for automatic 
typing. The rush toward word 
processing in the last two 
years was caused by the need 
to hold staff levels. 

The biggest New Zealand- 
owned company exclusively In 
the office equipment business 
is Armstrong and Springhalt 
which for 1078 reported an 
after tax profit of $417370. The 
biggest overseas owned 
company in office equipment 
is IBM NZ Ltd which for the 
last year made a profit of 
$3,148,000. 

The biggest New Zealand- 
owned company with an in¬ 
terest in the office equipment 
business is New Zealand 
Forest Products, which now 
owns 40 per cent of OTC. The 
rest of the shareholding is still 
held by the Kyme family. 

OTC supplies stationery, and 
holds the UB1X copier agency. 
OTC also makes the Rotascan 
filing system which is now 
exported around the world. 


The Forest Products in¬ 
volvement with the business 
equipment field poinLs up 
another interesting feature of 
the industry: just nbouL 
everyone wants to gel involved 
in 11. 


Companies with cash to 
spare are putting It in business 
equipment ur the infuriiinUon 
industry as It is sometimes 
known. 


The best example of this is 
Exxon, the world’s largest 
company which lost year 
announced its QYX 
typewriter. 

The QYX typewriter is the 
machine that will put the IBM 
typewriter on its mettle. There 
is no indication when the QYX 
will arrive in New Zealand, but 
there is bound to bo a scramble 
for the agency when It does. 

The biggest manufacturer of 
office cqulpmonl in New 
Zealand is probably AHI 
through its subsidiary 
Precision Engineering, which 
manufactures the popular 
filing cabinets among other 
products. 

To a substantial degree the 
office equipment business 
moves hand in hand with the 
construction of new com¬ 
mercial buildings. Anew office 
means new furniture and often 
new typewriters and filing 
cabinets as well. 

There have been some mild 
disappointments within the 
industry in recent years. One 
of these has' been the slowness 
of medium sized companies to 
accept word processing. 

To some extent the problem 
here has been that executives 
have been reluctant to 
relinquish their secretaries in 
favour of a typewriter which 
by automating repetitive 
typing may do the work of 
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Office equipment companies are 
mstlon industry. 

three individual typists. 

There has been some 
especially stiff competition 
among the suppliers of plain 
paper copiers, largely as a 
result of the Japanese 
challenge. It was in order to 
meet this challenge head on 
that Rank Xerox relinquished 
its rental-only posture in 
favour of an outright purchase 
option. 

When it comes to high 
tecimology the name of the 
game is price performance 


continually being Joined by yet more companies wanting to establish themselves In the infor- 


and you could feel the aura oi 
exultation early this year when 
the IBM salesmen unveiled 
their 4300 series which jumped 
price performance by a factor 
of four. 

But perhaps the real name of 
the game when it comes to 
integrated circuitry is com¬ 
petition. At around the same 
time as IBM was sending its 
competitors diving for cover 
with the 4300, the plug com¬ 
patibles were staging an in¬ 
vasion. 


After less than six months 
operation in New Zealand, Itei 
had sold two big machines both 
compatible with IBM 
equipment. 

New companies are setting 
up shop all the time. A single 
bigorder isenough to establish 
a sales and service centre 
here. The latest mainframe 
company to arrive is Perkin 
Elmer Data Systems, for¬ 
merly Interdata, which came 
here in the wake of the major 
TAB order replacing much of 


the previous CDC equipment. 

The extraordinary growth in 
demand for business equip¬ 
ment has led International 
soothsayers to predict that the 
information business will be 
the biggest business of a U by 
the oral of the 1980s — bigger 
than the energy and transport 
business. 

The industry is charac¬ 
terised by permanent op¬ 
timism, founded on the ex¬ 
perience of the spectacular 
growth during the 60s and 70s. 
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For the smallest office, br the giant organization, IBM can solve the p roblem of integrating the 
dictution/typing/copymg process — and revitalise it. 


Dictation 







The IBM 6:5 modular cartridge 
system is simplicity itself — all you 
have on your desk is a microphone. 
One button on the microphone does 
everything: you oan record, stop, 
listen, review, give special 
Instructions. 

Your Secretary transcribes from 
discs from the remote-controlled 
recorder, bo you need not leave your. 

desk. The modular-designed 6:5 
cartridge system grows as you 

^Vitti eaoh extra recorder and control 
box it is capable of taking remote- 
controlled dotation from up to 8 
microphones. For a larger number 
of authors; uae qf your existing de8k 
telephones may be more . 

appropriate. This system Offers the 
same flexibility and control as the ; 

other 8:5 modular units. 


The IBM electrostatic copters copy 
practically everything — and the 
results are superb. 


(1) Copier II. In a copier, speed alone 
is not all-important: it's throughput 


fa) The revolutionary IBM 
Correcting Typewriter Is so 
pleasant and convenient to use that 
a typist oan Increase output by up to 
50%. There are no noisy type-bars to 
jam. the amazing 'golf-ball' replaces 
the heavy, thumping carriage, and 
errors are oorreoted in moments — 
without taking your hands from the 
keyboard. ' 

(b) The IBM 'Memory' Typewriter 
hah In-built memory and storage 
with instant recall and automatic re¬ 
typing. 

(o) The Mag Card Seleotrio uses 
computer technology to record onto 
a magnetic card anything- that’s 
typed. Subsequent ohanges. ■ 
additions or deletions automatically 
up-date the mqgnqtlo'anrd: oply the 
: new inform&tioii has to be typed.. 

' When the revised document is . 

' required for usfe (l(e. a letter, Circular 
' or monthly financial repOrt) It is 
1 typed automatically, with.. 

, ,. _ Everything re-sppoed perfectly, at . 

,1 high speed, Thd.m'agnetlo qarfe •' I 
|provideunllmitedstorage. 

. |, -• ' '• ■ I ■;? ; • .i 1 '/ - : .- »,’■ " V" . .... •• ■■ 

I’ ■ wtyniti 6pll uB?,ItwiUQOstyounothing tQtalkto aneof ourspeoltiltsts.. ; 

^ucldartf 78-269, Htopjltmi 8g-859, Wellintftoii 789*499» Christchurch 79tf^4q, Dunedin Y9-$82 


that counts- Bure, the Copior 
provides multiple do pies from the 
same original at 1.8 seoondB eaoh. 
But it also copes smoothly and 
' efficiently with an ever-changing 
' variety or originals, with odd 
quantities wanted off eaoh. That's ' 
the real teat! The,reason? Automatic 
Original Feed — you don't have to . 
Insert It by hand, poeltlon it by hand, 
remove it by hand, 1 
'start' button. 


or even press the 


(2) Copier 1 HI. For really 
sophisticated high-volume _ , 

nothing matches thd hew Copier III 
Mt has the same quality features as 
the! Copier II plus automatic 
' duplexing, image reduction and 
automatlo collation — all at a 4BOO 
. copies ‘per- hour jrate, •; .. 
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Executive job hunting 
not just the boss who is choosy 


and these days it’s 




by Peter Isaac 
THE personnel selection in¬ 
dustry has become much more 
specialised in recent years as 
far as executive search is 
concerned. 

The selection business is, of 
course, very competitive, and 
no company can afford to 
build up a reputation for 
supplying its clients with 
clunkers — people who just 
don't fit in. 

They have to know that the 
man they recommend is the 
right man for the job. The 
curious characteristic about 
executive search in recent 
years has been that replies to 
the $15,000 plus job ad¬ 
vertisements have tended not 
to be as voluminous as might 
be expected. 


The reason is that executive 
job seekers are now being just 
os carehil about prospective 
employers as the employers 
are about them. 

There are two reasons for 
this. The first is the fear that 
the new job might be with a 
company that could encounter 
such difficulties in the 
marketplace that it might 
have to slim down staff on the 
"last In — first out” basis. 

The second, and even more 
interesting reason, is that even 
ir they do land the top job, the 
company might suddenly be 
taken over and what was once 
a top echelon job might just 
become a line job in a sub¬ 
sidiary company with a con¬ 
sequent drop in status, 


The Best Sales and 
Management Training in 
the World is now available 
in New Zealand — 

mtiny tarafc NS orgunfoitiONf airecufr benefit from 
it—rnid/fcr orgiiiiitutioru rhonW — und noil 1 am. 
‘VSThor other business investment will rerurn 
you an immediate 4.8% faun) to 57.7% 
(max) increase in sales — and the investment 
need only be $350! Sales increases within the 
above range are whnt you cun expect — they 
are fully researched and authenticated, and 
significant to u 95% level of confidence. 

XEROX LEARNING SYSTEMS 1979 Pro¬ 
gramme is now launched. 

Three principle programmes are offered in this 
country: 

Professional Selling Skills 11 — A 3-day pro- 
1 v grammed-ldatning seminar beneficial, to the 
extent validated above, for nil people involved 
in selling — from chairman to trainee rep. 
Managing For Motivation — a similar 3-day 
. programme honing the skills of people - 
managers at any level. . 

Focus/SelectLon/In ter viewing —a IJ-day sem¬ 
inar for managers, offering training in the 
specialized skills of professional interviewing 
and selection of staff. Equally suitable for the 
professional or the part-time interviewer. 
Attendance at public seminars (timetable 
below), or arrangement of In-Company sem¬ 
inars is available. Material for internal training 
may also be purchased. A full range of com¬ 
plementary, supplementary and -peripheral 
training packages are available. 

XEROX LEARNING SYSTEMS. 1979 
PUBLIC SEMINAR TIMETABLE _ 

Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov 
PSS1I 20-22 20-2217-1922-24 19-21 24-26 21-23 25-27 23-25 27-291 


MFM 


13-15 


15-17 


17-19 


18-20. 20-22 


FSl By arrangement 


| .‘T'A CIFIC CO NSULTIN G GROUP 


□ 


Pacific Consulting Group, 

P.O. Box 863 Auckland. 

Tick 

Please book;_people on PSS1I, dates_ 

_people on MFM, dates_ 

[~~] Please contuct me to inform me more fully 
about Xerox Learning Systems training 
programmes. 

Flense Print ________ 

Nnuic __ 

Title 

Ori&inizaiion _ 


Address 


Telephone 


Signature 


f' ^PACIFIC CONSULTING GROUP y 


11 Beach Road, Postal Address Telephone 


Auckland. 


P.O. Box 863 
Auckland- 


ephone 
798-377 
797-768 


promotion prospects, and even 
salary. 

Executives know these days 
that with a falling internal 
market, no population growth, 
the only way a company 
committed to the domestic 
market can really expand is to 
take over another company. 

This issue has now become 
even more appropriate with 
the growth of vertical in¬ 
tegration by companies such 
as the New Zealand Motor 
Corporation which will pounce 
on a company not directly 
linked to the auto assembly 
and marketing business. Thus, 
it is becoming increasingly 
harder to forecast whether a 
company will be taken over or 
not. 

It is true that absorption Into 
a conglomerate could provide 
even greater opportunities for 
management talents to 
flourish. But the man from the 
subsidiary who has no' 
financial stake in that sub¬ 
sidiary and (hen slashes his 
way through to top 
management of the parent 
company still tends to be the 
exception rather than the rule. 

The great seller's market of 
the 80's and early 70's when a 
bright boy really could punch 
his way through from the 
warehouse floor to the 
executive suite in five hard 
working opportunist years are 
now generally over. The job 
switching which enabled the 
roughnecks to blast quickly up 
the ranks by switching firms 
every two years ago is now 
unlikely to return. 

The accountants have taken 
over and they want a solid 
background of qualifications 
and job history. There have 
been loo many examples in" 
New Zealand over the last 
eight years of charismatic lop 
management leading the firm 
over the cliff face for there to 
be too much sympathy for 
mavericks. 

So although the number of 
vacancies has declined swiftly 
in recent years the care taken 
in the search for the right man 
lias grown more intense. 

This has provided greater 
opportunity for the executive 
search people. Sd has the 
marked trend for companies to 
look outside their own ranks 
for top management. 

An example of this Is W R 
Grace, which went to AHI to 
recruit Peter Mulgrew to head 
its New Zealand operation. He 


replaces retiring Norman 
Spencer, who also came In 
from outside. 

Another factor which means 
business for the executive 
search firms is the Increasing 
tendency for the overseas 
owned conglomerates to fill 
top jobs here with New 
Zealand nationals. 

So while the volume and the 
quantity has reduced the 
quality requirements have 
increased significantly. 

Comments A T MacLeod, a 
founding director of Wareham 
Associates: "Companies are 
watching staffing levels very 
closely. They can afford to be 
more selective. Companies 
such as ours must be very 
detailed in their work to hold 
their place in the market." 

For their part executives 


seeking jobs are being highly 
detniled ns well. One of the 
most interesting recent 
developments is that mobile 
New Zealand executives are 
not just looking in the New 
Zealand, or even the 
Austral inn papers fur jobs, but 
the British papers as well. 

Dual passports have liecome 
relatively commonplace now 
and with the reduced air fares 
a really ambitious executive 
can fly to London, Hong Kong 
or Singapore for a Job in¬ 
terview creating an initial plus 
with a prospective employer 
for lateral thinking. 

The growth in office 
plneemcnl in the last five 
years has been in the first Job 
and younger category. Finns 
are becoming increasingly 
reluctant to organise their own 


recruitment direct), 
preferring to go throughaJi 
selection company. 

Joyce Rattray, of Rath*, 
Situations Vacart, noS 
here is no shortage of jobs^ 
hut employers are beecmb 
increasingly choosy. 

As far as school leavers m 
concerned they require Seta 
Certificate and i^eferatdy in 
years' experience. 

On the executive side & 
has noted that employm tn 
becoming more age consku 
Job seekers over 45 can« 
into age difficulties, she 
An oilier factor Rattray la 
noted is that employer* 
paying better for the ifi 
person. The big demand iii 
accountancy. A BCA afterooly 
two years' experience cu 
command $ 12,000 or mare. 
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The oh-so-confidential work of a headhunter 


by Cathy Strong 

HEADHUNTING is on the 
Hu in New Zealand’s business 
grid. It is quick, efficient, 
ud has been proven overseas 
to be an effective way to find 
M executives. 

Headhunting is a manner of 
recruiting people who are In 

Ant supply in the work force. 

Often only four or five 
roues would qualify for a 
particular job. It would be 
alravagant to advertise, 
baring it to chance that they 
wild see the ad. 

Another reason for not ad- 
reitlilDg is that often the 
company 1 b looking for a 
person to Till a position that 
tu'i yet vacant! 

For the most part, 
headhunting is applied to the 
starch for top executives, such 
u managing directors. But it 
ilso ran refer to highly 
specialised skilled people. 

It differs from an em¬ 


ployment agency's more 
familiar work in that there are 
no advertisements. The hunter 
uses his own contacts and 
means to ferret out the ap¬ 
propriate candidates. 

Everything Is v-e-r-y 
private. 

Ted Spraggon, managing 
director of John P Young and 
Associates, is one of the 
headhunters in Wellington. He 
says it is a small part of his 
business, but is growing. 

"It has really grown in the 
last three years," he said. "It 
is a well known technique 
overseas, in Australia, 
England and America. It may 
be growing because of a 
shortage of people in some 
spheres. 

"The salaries now are big 
enough to spend a little effort 
in filling them. 1 also think that 
they now appreciate that there 
is a need to take care In ap¬ 
pointing staff. 


"The scarcest commodity in 
human resources is B 
managing director of a large 
company," he said. 

TTiat is where Spraggon 
iinds a lot of business. Not that 
companies are sacking their 
top men, but there are 
retirements and, more 
frequently, expansions. 

Spraggon denies that the 
exercise simply perpetrates 
the old-boy network. He says 
they want people who already 
have experience in executive 
responsibility. . .and that the 
best talent stands out like a 
haystack in a paddock. 

"We are not an employment 
agency," he Bays with a quick 
apology for sounding snobbish. 
Top executives wouldn’t want 
to be caught in an employment 
agency, sitting in the queue 
with their secretaries and 
typists. 

"The type of man we want 
would feel more comfortable 


The Professional 
answer to 

Cost Reduction 
O & M 
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Improvement 
Methods Engineering 
Production Planning 
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For more Information, write 
or telephone: 
Graham C. TowiTaley 
who will deal 

personally with your enquiry. 

C-P.l. Management. 
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94 Dixon Street 
Wellington 1 
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with someone on a par with 
them." 

Spraggon has dipped his 
finger deeply into the 
everyday business world he 
talks about. He worked for 
Cadbury, National Tobacco 
and Taubmans before going to 
Australia to be marketing 
manager for Taubmans. 

JPY recruited him In 
Melbourne. Young had met 
him 10 minutes earlier over a 
drink and quickly sized up 
Spraggon as the man to open 
hlB New Zealand office. 

JBY now has offices in 
Wellington, Christchurch, 
Auckland and Suva. They do 
management training and 
consulting as well as executive 
selection. 

The grapevine is important 
to Spraggon in hunting 
executives. Although he is not 
a deliberate organisation- 
joiner, he says he would have 
his head in the sand if he didn’t 
admit that "the more you mix 
and meet, the more business 
comes to you." 

How does he hunt business 
heads? 

A company asks him to find, 
say, a managing-director and 
agrees to pay the fee —10 to 15 
per cent of the position’s first 
year salary package. 

Spraggon inspects the 
company and its executives to 
get an Idea of who would fit in, 
and to make sure that the best 
candidate isn’t already in the 
company (which sometimes 
happens; then Spraggon losses 
out on his fee. > 

Then lie talks tu people, goes 
through his memory, and 
cheeks out his firm’s data bank 
(a master file of potentials who 
previously expressed a 
willingness to shift jobs.) 

When he settles on a name he 
rings the person at home at 7 
am. 

Kinging at 7 uin is im¬ 
portant, because the person 
usually is at home, and is able 
to talk privately without work¬ 
mates, friends or family 
hanging around. Spraggon 
simply says that a position is 
open and suggests that the 
man may want to apply. 

So far, none of these 7 am 
phonecnll recipients has 
turned down the opportunity to 
interview for the job. 

Then Spraggon sizes up the 
person an a professional and 
personal basis. He wants to 
make sure he will be a good 



HEAD-HUNTER TED 


commodity 
director 


in human 


SPRAGGON . 
resources is 


. . the scarcest 
a managing 


executive for that particular 
company and will fit in socially 
with the peers. 

"A man has his hunches, a 
woman has her Intuition. I get 
a feeling about whether or not 
a person will fit," Spraggon 
said. 

His reputation is at stake If 
he places the wrong person, 
but he is quick to point out that 
he doesn’t do the hiring. The 
company accepts or rejects a 
person. . .on the strength of 
Spruggoti’s personal report. 

Headhunting has been 
popular in other countries for 
15 years or longer. In America 
headhunters are filling 
$ 200 , 000 -a-year jobs; in 
Australia it is the $85,000-a- 
year job. 

That makes it difficult here, 
since the pool of resources is 
limited and overseas talent 
isn't likely to be wooed to New 
Zealand for salaries of only up 
to $30,000. 

Therefore, there tends to be 
a lot of “stealing" from one 
company by another. . .or 


prying executives away from 
their current jobs. 

Spraggon says he doesn’t gel 
Involved in that. Even if a 
company says it specifically 
wants so-and-so, he only goes 
as far as suggesting to the 
person Dial the job is open. 

Some management con¬ 
sultant firms were reluctant to 
talk about the subject, because 
they considered headhunting a 
dirty word — even if they did 
engage in it. 

Some firms are said to be so 
blood thirsty that they steal 
a way executives that they 
themselves placed a couple of 
years previously. 

Sought-after executives 
experience a good amount of 
courting from headhunters. 

Some companies make it 
plain that they headhunt on a 
limited basis, only for com¬ 
panies they know well so that 
they don't appear to be raiding 
their own clients. Others don’t 
headhunt at ail and condemn it 
as a "rat rqce" practice not 
desirable for little New 
Zealand. 
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Impact of the new technology: early stirrings 

<“• _ 1 AniUiiimip nHiiiMil innnl nn<4 ■ _» 


by PATRICK YOUNG 
Washington-based science writer 

In this article commissioned by the Press & 
Publications Service, the author, a leading 
American science writer, describes some of the 
new communications technology and notes that the 
blending of communications and information 
functions foreshadows major changes. Some 
authorities, he says, have suggested an impact 
equal to that of the Industrial Revolution. 


CUSTOMERS of more than 30 
banks in the United States can 
pay their bills by simply 
pushing the appropriate 
buttons on their touch 
telephones. This Instructs a 
bank's computer to transfer 
money from the customer's 
account to his creditor’s. 

In Columbus, Ohio, 
subscribers to the Qube cable 
television system are part of 
the act. With a book-sized 
electronic console, they can 
respond Immediately to 
questions — answering public- 
opinion polls, voting for the 
winner of amateur talent 
contests, and engaging in 
competitive word and puzzle 


games. Their responses are 
quickly tabulated by computer 
and flashed on the screen. 

Researchers can use 
terminals at more than 800 
Institutions in the United 
States, France, Canada, Iran, 
Mexico and South Africa to 
communicate directly with a 
computer at the National 
Library of Medicine In 
Bethesda, Maryland. The 
computer provides an 
extensive reference list of 
books and articles on any 
medical topic. 

These three examples 
represent early stirrings of a 
revolution in communications 
and information. Where once 


there were two basic and 
distinct forms of 
communications — the printed 
word of letters, books, 
newspapers and magazines, 
and the electronic signals of 
telegraph, telephone, radio 
and television — there is now a 
merging and blurring of the 
two. 

Via satellite and landline, 
computers exchange 
information that once went by 
mail; the electronic transfer of 
funds from one bank account 
to another is replacing 
cheques; some library patrons 
are as likely to get their in¬ 
formation from a computer 
data bank as they are from a 
book; and television systems 
exist that are as much an in¬ 
formation source as they are 
an entertainment medium. 

This blending of 

communications and 
information foreshadows 
major changes In society. 
Some authorities suggest an 
impact to equal the Industrial 
Revolution, with both great 
benefits and profound 
problems. 
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The Canon BX-1 Desk Top Computer System gives you: 

• SPEED: If you still use Manual Accounting systems, the increase 

in turnaround will amaze you. 

• SIMPLICITY: The CcIIIQH BX-1 tells the operator what to do at each 

stage so mistakes are now eliminated. 

• EFFICIENCY: Increased speed, simplicity of operation add up to more efficiency 

• A REASONABLE PRICE: When you talk to one of our representatives you will 

be pleasantly surprised to discover how little it costs 
to own a Canon BX-1. Why not call us today? 
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COMPUTERS 


A few fear a new class 
distinction developing between 
the information-rich and the 
in formation-poor, the 
computer “haves" and the 
"have nots." 

The revolution la far from 
fruition. Indeed, what 
sociologist Daniel Bell, of 
Harvard University, envisions 
as the "Information Society” 
Is still fragmented in its 
development. But within these 
fragments, technological 
innovations are occurring that 
portend great social, 


economic, educational and, pension) payment, 
perhaps, political changes. electronically HaJJ 
Television: Americans are recipients' McourtiLtoL 
accustomed to staring at their federal employe!* 5? 1 ‘ 
sets, but ns the qube system tholr pay via « f 
has proven, television can be transfer by the end of 
more than n one-way medium, many businesses™ 1 ' 
Moreover, two information switching to the syiteni 
technologies that use home possible. 
television screens us computer ,« * 

tcri.iim.ls nrc .....king rapid fordecti5fc5B£jj 
progress in ktirupc and SflVa Roman 

undoubtedly will In? adopted in the US National { 5 ? ' 
„.c United dimes. £ianc S B 8 N , a S! £& 

The first is known "Every time a fe&n]£ 

gencricnlly as ieletext — gels lost in the mall It m! 
systems are in operation in average of 1200tostrtW 
Britain and France and l>eing out." 
developed in West Germany, Much business “mr 
Canada and Japan. already sent by laafc. 

The second is called systems. EFT It «- . 

Viewdata. Both require a mailing costs, too, sfruj 
special decoder nil the TV set. trnnsfer costs a fnctu ' 
In Britain, the Government- wliat it costs to mail adn • 
owned British Broadcasting And many sees (ionite; 
Corporation and (he Postal Service willdfo 

Independent Broadcasting virtually all first das u 
Authority (commercial electronically. Letteruj’ 

television) offer separate he opened autotnitlul; 
teletext systems. BBC’s is transmitted, and disc 
called Ceefax (from See either by human carrimit 

Facts) and commercial a printer in the offictrato 
television's is known as “We would have owirtf 
Oracle. mall service throogta:. 

Teletext is a one-way system United States,” a. 
that us»?s existing TV Mrnzinski. 

transinissinns to carry digital Newspapers and inqii 

signals that can be converted might also be delta*) I 
into “pages” of information, electronic impulses tojlit 
British viewers with decoders printer. CustomerscouHfc 
can call up News headlines, arlicleson a videosuear: 
and then details of stories that select the ones they pr¬ 
inter l»s t them, weather By the turn of thecotm. 

reports, sports and financial may be possible la tc 
news, recipes, consumer in- newspapers and re¬ 
formation, listings or local materials dirwlly to 
entertainment, and much via enormouscommiBtt' 
more. satellites. 

Within seconds, the Libraries: No N«>j 

informal ion flashes mi I heir libraries just -j 
TV screens. rep«> si lories Paltoj •‘| 

Viewdata is n two-way iwrrow records, RW, 
system that allows mleraction video tapes, jAnAt^S-' ■ 
with a computer data hank via films, but biggercW) ! 
telephone lines. Again, the ahead. ^ 
television screen serves jis a Already soaeflar 

fiunijuter lenninal. The replacing thettw . 
Kritisli Post Office rerenlly cat nlngues m , 

introduced a Viewdata book l' sls - ,1-' 

system, which it calls Brest el. computer ; 

It expects to have 50,(100 various lnf ™j'' ttf 

customers on line hv the end of hanks, a 

11)7!). accelerating- And «* 

Viewdata systems have a seem certain LjC* . 

vastly greater capacity In computers (or 

store information than display. 

Ieletext. Moreover, they can “Even In in ^ 

lie used to send informal ion you obvlo h us ‘L ^ 
from one person lo aiiotlier. have ii* 

But tim two systems are photograph-- ^ 

basically complementary you “»■{ 

rather Uinii enmpelitive. KohcrtHW}« 

i:led ionic InfoniniLion of (ongre ■ 

Distrlhuilnn: This includes “No one 
electronic funds transfer and read __ 

(EFT), and the electronic nt n computer 

delivery of mail, newspapers, youmlgm: , j 

magazines, nnd other on a comp 

materials by foeshnile. S 01 * 1 ®* _ ec4S sifg.' 

EFT allows financial regularly ^ 

transactions with electronic birnks ar . 

impulses. Rather than using arranges 

paper money or checks, funds and even 

are transferred from one dectrou 1 * 1 ^ 

account to another through a Ttl wntvonli fleoB ^ 

computerised system. There . jnd^ 1 ; 

are a number of variations gmallef jjj 

already in operation In some P ro °H i c .. < , A i e< j 
places—telephone bill paying, sophist jiaf* 
for example, and point-of-sale lowerpr 
systems that ^mediately 
deduct money from * ov "™5i«H*' 
customers’ bank accounts comm • 
when they make a purchase, fajjuy- [gtg are 

But the two rapidly growing bomf 

forms are automated teller m^rL pirfd- 
machines and the direct e !^fSy 0 n^®3 : 
deposit of money. . ^ j2S**S 

Automated tellers allow an ^ inl S r8 for * 
authorised customers to “JJJP ■ 
withdraw cash or make a se ^ resident t *2i 
deposit, transfer money * .-robotto 
between accounts, check their dire floors H 

balance, take a small loan, and ^, 8 COO aog ^ 
make loan payments. And all ° v mSw 
with a piece of plastic called a jj PJJ* te«P er , fl .7|i 
debit card. J , “i Wfljll 

These cards, each encoded a jf a JJLj 

with a specific number, ■ ■ on Hi® JJjS 
trigger the bank’s computer, 
which carries out a customer s co . tfi* 
requested financial action. * camber , 

Hie electronic depositing of Onejn 
checks is an area of explosive may ■ J* sH 
growth. 

Twenty per cent of all US 
Social Security (government w 


arranging 
and even 
books. 

These 

theabiUty^S 

electronics n ^ 
produce 

sophistic®^ gK 
lower 

Bpeculat' 00 ® j 

govarmnw^.d 

commerce, 

family- ^ edif 

asrgs 

ss^Ss 

compute™ <« 

•ragtsa 

hops® u JjSSnji 1 
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closing prices on a stock 
Investment, and finally settle 
in to answer a series of 
qoestlonB In a public-opinion 
survey. 

Another may pick up the 
phone and with a few taps of 
Us Anger learn his bank 
balance, arrange a small loan, 
and then pay bills. 

Yet another may use 
Viewdata to gather in¬ 
formation for a report from 
Hveral data banks, call on the 
borne computer to analyse 
some data, and arrange for a 
library to reserve a book. 

Then he may ask Viewdata 
tomake airline reservations to 
an overseas capital, select an 
brtd, obtain an assessment of 
curt ®t plays, reserve theatre 
Kats, end provide a list of 
.restaurants. 

technics]^ there arc 
relatively few problems Lo 
these systems and 

l zy J the,n into ■ 

E > and talernational 
„3S? al ^ network. The real 
PWfcms arc economics and 
government regulations, 
is one economic factor, 
acceptance and mass 
W «B1 drop. When 
JJS lnBtr uments, Inc 

ISfc 1 , J u 

« 2 a. lW8 * the cost wna 

Srlv under " ‘n 

predfntsS; u° nc authority 

5uco*i?k! home com P«tcra 
T^.ahout $ioo by loss. 

r egutatloni ted Statea - federal 

intrSf F revont the 

viSf' 0 " 01 teletext and 
uidltaS A* 115 thin la 

SeveralVf \l n ch ® n 8° Boon, 
^^pflntea^^ 00 ' 8 lar 8eat 
the system^ 6 t0 set U P 

the pJofltj ~ and thus reap 


Ultimately, the decision 
probably will rest with the 
Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC), the US 
agency that regulates the 
broadcasting industry and 
interstate telephone and 
telegraph transmissions. 

“The FCC is going to have to 
come to grips with a very 
important question: whether 
the barriers between common 
carrier and broadcaster can 
be broken down," says 
attorney John L Bartlett, a 
specialist in communications 
law with the Washington firm 
of Kirkland and Ellis. 

“Beyond transmission 
capacity, the big question Is 
who is going to provide the 
services and what services are 
going lo be provided." 

But these uro not the uuly 
issuos. While some people 
enthuse about the benefits the 
Information Society will bring, 
others worry. 

The protection nr personal 
privacy is a major concern. 
Increasingly, government 
agencies, businesses, and 
educational Institutions are 
storing data on people in 
computers. Some of these data 
banks are interconnected; 
exchange of computerised 
information on customers is 
part of modern business; 
proposals for a federal data 
bank containing Information 
on citlzons gathered by many 
different agencies have been 
made. 

Computerised information is 
easier to retrieve than paper. 
Many of the new electronic 
capabilities will record 
personal information not now 
available. 

EFT, for example, will 
compile detailed personal 


financial records. Clearly the 
Information Society poses 
potential threats to privacy. 

Also, the question is being 
asked: Will society be split 
into two classes — computer 
literates and computer 
illiterates? 

“Unless some public policy 
is adopted to ensure some 
universal computer literacy, 
wc will see a new class 
distinction," says John 
Richardson of the National 
Telecommunications and 
Information Administration, 


an agency of the US 
Department of Commerce. 

Joseph Weizenbaum, 
professor of computer science 
at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, recently raised 
some other questions: 

What indirect effects will 
society suffer from being 
monitored and controlled by a 
system of technology it little 
understands? Who will be the 
victims of this technology? 
What limits should society set 
on the computerisation of 
human affairs? What will be 


the impact of this 
computerisation on human 
dignity and our self-image? 

As these questions are 
pondered by both proponents 
and those who favor a more 
cautious approach, the new 
technology is becoming 
increasingly available. 

The fundamental questions 
of its impact are being asked. 
Important policy decisions are 
taking shape in countries 
throughout the world. 

The result undoubtedly will 
be profound changes in society 
and the way we do things. 
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University 
of Waikato 

Lecturer/ 
Senior 
Lecturer in 
Computer 
Science 

IA79/91 


The University invites appli¬ 
cations from suitably qualified 
persons with teaching inter¬ 
ests in any of the fields of 
Computer Science tor a new 
position of Lecturer/Senior 
Lecturer in Computer 
Science. 

Applicants should either hold 
a research degree in Com¬ 
puter Science or have pre¬ 
viously held an academic 
appointment or have consid¬ 
erable ’experience in the 
analysis and design of 
information systems. Strang 
research interests in systems 
software, programming lan¬ 
guages or in data base 
systems would be an advan¬ 
tage. 

The successful appointee will 
be expected to develop 
courses at both under¬ 
graduate and graduate levels 
and to participate in re¬ 
search work of the Univer¬ 
sity. Particular interest In 
those areas which relate to 
the development of soft¬ 
ware technology for the New 
Zealand economy would be 
an Advantage. 

Applicants, should be merri- 
bers or qualified to* become 
members of the New Zealand 
Computer Society. 

The current salary range for . 
Lecturers is. $NZI1,894 — 
$NZ14,61S i'.per annum and 
Senior Lecturers $NZM,983 — 
$N217,145 ■ X $NZ1*.66& per 
annum, . "< • 
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microprocessor 
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CONTROLLED 
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* Programmable 1/0 • 
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Savings stock issue finances fiscal deficit 
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by Peter V O'Brien 

"THERE are various alter¬ 
natives available to the 
Government for financing a 
fiscal 'deficit before 
borrowing'. These are: 
borrowing from the Reserve 
Bank, borrowing overseas, 
borrowing from the domestic 
financial system or borrowing 
from the general public. Of 
these alternatives, borrowing 
from the general public is the 
only one which does not in¬ 
volve an Increase in the money 
supply approximating the size 
of the borrowing requirement, 
as borrowing from the general 
public generally removes part 
of the money supply from the 
system. For this reason, 
borrowing from the general 
public is accepted by most 
economists to be the least 
inflationary financing alter¬ 
native”. (Reserve Bank 
Bulletin, March, 1979, page 51 j. 

Hie Reserve Bank’s com¬ 
ments on the 1978 New Zealand 
Savings Stock are timely in 
view of the latest Government 
moves on the cash issue and 
another savings stock. 

Rates in the cash issue have 
been increased significantly 
(11 per cent for one year, 12 per 
cent for 3 years, and 13 per 
cent for five years), and there 


will be a savings stock to take 
additional funds from those 
members of the public willing 
to invest in public sector 
securities. The 1978 Bavings 
.stock took $294 million out of 
the system, and assisted the 
financing of the fiscal deficit. 

While only one savings stock 
issue was made in the 1978-79 
financial year, there is the 
opportunity this year to have 
more than one issue, the 
number probably depending 
on the size of the deficit (which 
will be In the Budget), the 
Amount raised from the 
current cash issue and from 
the new savings stock, and the 
time taken to process the 
applications received from the 
public. In regard to the last 
condition, the Reserve Bank 
processed 73,700 applications 
last year. This “created a 
number of administrative 
problems which were later 
overcome”. The Reserve 
Bank’s experience should 
allow it to speed up the system 
this year. 

NBR of April li suggested 
that it would be appropriate 
for the Government to move 
strongly in the market for 
terms up to three years. It has 
been decided to offer an at¬ 
tractive rate for five years as 


well, while leaving the 10 year 
interest rate unchanged. 
Opinions will differ as to 
whether five years is a 
“medium” or "long" term 
Issue, but the static interest 
rate on 10 year stock seems to 
reflect in part the investment 
trend applicable in the money 
markets at present, apart 
from the technical question of 
yield patterns. 

The increase in private 
sector credit expansion in the 
1978-79 financial year owes a 
lot to the impact of the deficit, 
but this year the rates offered, 
plus the ability to make further 
Issues and the warning that 
Institutions could have their 
reserve asset ratios raised, 
should allow a lower level of 
expansion. Much depends on 
the size of the deficit, which in 
turn also depends on the 
relationship between 
Government revenue and 
expenditure in real terms de, 
after allowance for the impact 
of inflation, and related to 
GNP). 

The Reserve Bank says that 
"the savings stock scheme was 
therefore an important con¬ 
tribution to the financing of the 
budget deficit in such a way as 
to alleviate some of the 
potential inflationary pressure 
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of the deficit. Also, by at¬ 
tracting a large number of new 
investors, it is lioped the 
Savings Stock scheme has 
created an awareness of 
Government securities as a 
worthwhile and competitive 
investment. This should assist 
the development of an active 
market in Government 
securities”. 

The Bank says that 73.3 per 
cent of applications to the 
Savings Stock last year came 
from the public, compared 
with a public contribution of 
only 1.9 per. cent on average in 
the cash loans between 1970 
and 1978. 

Two questions arise from the 
latest decision on public sector 
interest rates and Issues. One 
is the development of a market 
for those securities, and the 
second is the effect on interest 
rates in the private sector. The 
Reserve Bank says that 
“Government securities must 
be sufficiently attractive to 
private individuals, firms and 
financial institutions to induce 
them to buy Government 
securities rather than hold 
some alternative financial 
asset”. In the Bank's view 


“once this crucial first stage of 
setting up a market in public 
debt has been achieved, the 
authorities can influence 
monetary conditions through 
open market operations by 
buying and selling already 
issued Govern inent 
securities”. 

While that concept Is well 
known overseas, it is com¬ 
paratively new to this country, 
and explains the gradual 
approach in developing the 
market. It may also partially 
explain the decision to keep the 
long term rate unchanged, 
because the ‘‘alternative” 
investment for a 10 year period 
does not appear particularly 
attractive to the public in 
present conditions. 

The effect on private sector 
interest rates will depend 
partly on the judgments made 
in financial institutions, and 
partly on the success of the 
issues. 

If Government securities, 
and their rates, have the effect 
of restricting private sector 
credit growth, they will also 
restrict to some extent the 
demand for that credit, as well 
as dampen down the in¬ 
flationary impact of the 


deficit. Therefore, in them 
financial institutions win hij 
to look at their ability to Isd 
money at whatever rata o«, 
now decided to borrow n. 

If the institutions decide b 
compete with the Govenma 
by “topping" the public sen 
rate, they could be io treti 
if, after preservation of t> 
administrative and pr«fi 
margin, they found Lltth 
demand for the mare e 
pensive money. 

Apart from the Fletdrr! 
issue of specified pretom 
shares at 15 per cent few lira 
years (which Is effective^ i 
fixed term security) UDCi 
“one off" note Issue at up 
cent for three years aad i 
Challenge Finance's staikj 
rate are the highest mb 
recent ly brought to the marbt 
by a major private sector 
institution. 

The Government's rata ill 
underpin the market, lb 
biinks lifted their rata la 
week. Other groups may 
maintain their rates, or B 
them slightly, or they mlgtJ 
decide to reduce the marge 
between the corepettof 
investments. 


Analysing annual accounts 


by Peter V O'Brien 

THE Golden Bay Cement Co! 
Ltd, is fortunate in the 
financial strength it has built 
up over almost fib years. This 
strength has allowed the 
company to finance 
development without putting 
undue strain on its financial 
structure. 

The latest annual report 
shows that the group increased 
term liabilities $3.6 million in 
1978 (with another $400,000 
added since balance date) and 
lifted bank overdraft from 
$732,272 to $1,452,809 during the 
year. But the proprietorship 
ratio (relationship betweon 
shareholders’ funds and total 
assets) was £7.9 per cent at 
December 31, 1978. While this 
1 b lower than the massive 82 
per cent recorded at the end of 
the previous year. It is still 
healthy. It allows room for 
additional outside financing of 
the development at Tarakohe, 
in Golden Bay, without 
bringing the company to the 
danger level. 

But the Interest bill on the 
amount borrowed so far, and 
on the additional money 
needed to complete the 
project, will put pressure on 
revenue unless the group can 
increase either its tonnage 
sales of cement, or the prices 
for the product. 

A note to the accounts says 
.that bank term loans are being 
borrowed at rates between 11.5 
and 12.5 per cent, while a 
debenture stock Issue carries a 
rate of 12.75 per cent. The full 
Impact of the Interest bill has 
yet to show up In the accounts, 

™ Golden Bay had 

an interest bill of $ 239,410 
^compared with $ 80,802 in 
,1 ,Another $130,000 was 
capitalised to "plant under 
construction/ 1 , • • , 

...The company.told 500,867, 
•tonnes of; cement 4 (including 

■ SEW*, tro ft » »* cent 
mmn ‘ 

'SSJSS**#' £ em «nt Ltd) 


comment that “indications arc 
that the cement industry will 
continue to lYico difficulties 
until we can see some real 
upward movement in the 
usage of cement.” 

A price increase lust year 
lifted dollar sales from $15.7 
million to $17.5 million, but the 
total cost of operating the 
business increased ul a flister 
rale (from $13.0 million tn $15.8 
million). The trading .surplus 
consequently retreated from 
$2.1 million in 11)77 (11 $1.07 
million last year. 

The return on shareholders 
funds was tut per cent, ns 
against 10.3 per cent in 1877, 
and It.I per cent in 1878. 
Golden Buy presents its ac¬ 
counts on the “historic cost" 
basis, and makes no atlempl to 
adjust to inflation accounting 
principles. Since group 
shareholders funds are $19.5 
million of the $2B.B million 
invested in total assets, and 
fixed assets are now $10.3 
million $6.99 million In 1977, 
before the addition of the in¬ 
creasing investment made al 
Tarakohe last year), an ad¬ 
justment to current 
replacement cost accounting 
would have a significant effect 
on both asset values and 
shareholders funds. The 
"plant, vehicles and ships,” in 
particular seem to be well 
behind a current replacement 
cost accounting figure. 

These items had a "cost or 
valuation” of $14.4 million at 
balance date, from which $10.9 
million was deducted in ac¬ 
cumulated depreciation to give 
book value of $3.5 million. 

The present replacement 
coat of that plant, given the- 
high total depreciation, would 
be much higher than $14.4 
nil]Ucn, with a ■ consequent 
! effect on the depreciation 
.charged to annual revenue add 
to assets revaluation reserve- 
.'An adjustment to the figures 
tor the benefits of financing 
from outside the group would 


Manufacturers avoid rapid stock buildups 

Ku P»tar V O'Brien the leading Indicators mu. ... 


By Peter V O’Brien 

MANUFACTURERS are 
taking care to avoid a rapid 
buildup In stocks following the 
topetuB given to the economy 
to the last 18 months. 

The Department of Statistics 
h a reported that manufac¬ 
tures’ stocks of materials 
wre IB per cent lower at 
December, 1978 when com¬ 
pared with the previous year. 
Stocks of finished goods 
(which incorporate added 
value and therefore a higher 
Mar level of cost Inflation 
than materials) were 4 per 
cent above the amount shown 
Id December, 1977. 

The Department's quarterly 
survey of manufacturing 
statistics shows that most of 


the leading indicators rose 
over the year, but stocks were 
significantly below the other 
indicators. 

Sales Increased, In cbllar 
terms 23.9 per cent, gross 
capital expenditure was 14.8 
per cent higher, salaries and 
wages moved up 1B.1 per cent, 
company purchases 16 per 
cent, “other operating ex¬ 
penses" 7.2 per cent, and the 
hours worked Improved 4 per 
cent. 

The fact that other 
"operating expenses" in¬ 
creased only 7.2 per cent may 
be an indication of the tighter 
discipline which companies 
have been imposed on con¬ 
trollable costs, apart from 
wages and materials. 


Market undervalues Wattie 


by Peter V O’Brien 

THE market may have 
udervalued Wattie Industries 
.din the recent wave of share 
rice Increases. The 
icmpany's Interim figures for 
1978-79 show that it is sharing 
Is the overall Improvement in 
profitability among listed 


per cent ot total asd* 1 1 
Hosts that Golden Bay m? 
undergo n more ‘ 
clmn go than most 
companies if 
replacement cost 
principles were appM® 1 ^ 
enterprise. 
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reasonably strajghUM*^ 

when read in conjunctiw 
the notes and thecconnj^: 
capital investment m.■ 
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rapidly In 1978, a m , 
which receives 
Al balance dale 
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unfitted uny reference 
alteration. . 
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In spite of a 44 per cent lift In 
(nation, Wattie managed to 
, tun In net profit for the six 
months of $7,297,000 compared 

■ with $6,OB4,ooo in the 
^responding period of 1977- 
3 The first six months of that 
yeir was comparatively 
depressed in relation to the 
My December period of 1978. 
The latter coincided with the 
■'stimulated" economy. 
Wattie’s performance has to 

seen in the light of the share 
frire and the outlook fur the 
to of the year. 

The share price was 97 cents 
ailer announcement of the 
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Wattle’s food activities bring 
it within the scope of the 
remaining strict price control 
provision under the amended 
price regulations, but several 
of the company’s non-food 
activities are providing a solid 
proportion of total profit. 

The directors said in the 
interim report that the return 
on non-food business offset a 
decline in percentage earnings 
from food. The non-food 
business includes a wide range 
of building supplies, industrial 
goods, chemicals, plasties, 
transport and many other 
items. 

The company is also 
increasing its export trade, 
with consequent benefits to set 
against the difficulties of the 
local food interests. 

The constant talk of 
“restructuring" the economy 
should work in Wattle's favour 
if the expression is to mean 
anything, and if it is put into 
practical application, rather 
than remaining a catchword 
among economists and In 
politicians' speeches. Wattic’s 
food business uses “indigenous 
resources'', and processes 
them with a high level of added 
value. The end products rind 
outlets in overseas markets, 
after satisfying local demand. 

It is inconceivable Ihnl 
“roslructuring" could do 
anything hut assist an 
orgtufisulion involved in such 
activities. 

“If "restructuring" comes 
to nothing, the status quo 
prevails, and Wattie is no 
worse off than It is at present. 

In cither case the group's 
future in food seems good. 

Non-food business relies on 
other economic factors, but 
the company is currently 
doing better in tills area than it 
did In the recent past. That 
trend seems likely to continue 
in the next few months at least, 
with a resulting impact on 
profitability. 

It would be overstating the 
case to suggest that Wattle is 
about to become a boom stock 
as a result of a sales or profit 
surge, but the shares look a 
little undervalued In relation 
to the rest of the market at 
present. 

At 97 cents, they have moved 
only 8.B per cent this year. At 
$1.10 the dividend yield, on 
present payout, is 6.8 per cent, 
but there would be a 13 per. 
cent, increase in the share 
price before brokerage. The. 1 . 
margin Is not great, but it is 
becoming harder to find stocks : . t 
with even that margin unless - 
the whole market .1 b to 
continue its. upward trend lii - 
the coming monthB. • 

Even as a trading prospect; 
in the short term, there could 
be a gain. . . 

The present yiejd acts as a 
cushion against downside risk • 
In the event of a market , 
decline. But movements of the . 
kind recently- seen, - in .- 
heavyweights like Forest 


Cost cutting exercises were 
widespread in industry after 
tile full impact of the recession 
in manufacturing and com¬ 
mercial organisations. Little 
can be done about the increase 
In wages, unless the Btaff 
numbers are reduced ("labour 
shedding" is the In expression 
to cover cases where people 
are either laid off or not 
replaced when they leave of 
their own volition). The cost of 
purchases is also outside the 
control of the manufacturer, 
unless he can shop around 
among different suppliers with 
widely varying prices. That is 
an unusual occurraice, 
although not completely 
unknown, depending on the 
industry, method and forward 
time of ordering, and other 
considerations. 

But companies can control 
the level of variable expenses, 
and they can exert influence on 
the level of stocks in their 
warehouses. A 7.2 per cent 
increase in general expenses 
was a good return by the 
manufacturing sector in the 
year to December, 1978. 

Stocks are capable of closer 


control, because the 
manufacturer Is working on 
inventory levels on a dally 
basis. The outcome of the 
indicators for 1978 shows that 
companies were cautious in 
their level of both materials 
and finished goods. In the 
September quarter of 1978 
stocks of materials were 3.5 
per cent lower than in the 
same three months of 1977, so 
the 2.8 per cent change in the 
December year is an "im¬ 
provement" over the previous 
running annual figures. 

The pattern of movements in 
finished goods is also in¬ 
teresting. Stocks of finished 
goods in September 1978 were 
3.9 per cent (in dollar value) 
higher than in September 1977, 
moving up to a 4 per cent 
annual shift by December. 

The movement over the year 
reinforces the view of the 
Institute of Economic 
Research (March, 1978 
Quarterly Predictions) that 
“the return to more normal 
levels (of stocks) will be 
gradual”. The Institute said it 
appeared that manufacturers 
and distributors were deter¬ 


mined not to be caught in a 
repeat of the 1977 stock 
aqueeze, had preferred to run 
stocks below "normal" and 
were waiting for definite signs 
of economic recovery before 
re-stocking. 

The Institute said these 
factors helped explain the 
"comparatively sluggish 
upturn in import payments 
(although orders are rising 
more rapidly) in spite of the 
recovery in consumption In 
late 1978". 

A combination of the in¬ 
stitute's findings and the 
Department of Statistics’ 
figures support* the view that 
companies are manufacturing 
on relatively short lead times 
when compared with the 
position about two years ago. 
(That does not necessarily 
mean that the customer will 
receive his order any earlier, 
rather that the manufacturer 
is producing to orders not for 
Inventory). 

The high cost of money 
recently may also be a factor 
in keeping stock levels low, 
both in raw materials and 
finished goods. 


Unless the manufacturer 
can move his production 
quickly, he Is faced with ob¬ 
taining expensive money to 
support his true liquidity, as 
opposed to the accountants’ 
“working capital concept". 
The latter la merely current 
assets less current liabilities, 
andnouse to a company which 
cannot turn some of the 
current assets into liquid funds 
to pay the current liabilities. 

It is now in the manufac¬ 
turer’s financial Interests to 
keep stocks as low as possible, 
with a consequent saving in 
Interest payments to the bank 
or other finance supplier. 

The latest statistics also 
serve as an indicator of a static 
economy, which is doing little 
movement (underneath the 
artificial demand stimulation 
which has been around for 
some months) in any direction. 
Manufacturers have been 
through the "destocking” 
period, and are showing little 
inclination to restock, at least 
in the short term. It is likely to 
be well into the year before the 
present sets of figures are 
reversed. 



export 

Manufactured exports increased in 
value by 235 percent in the five-year 
period 1973-77. Exports of 
manufactured goods now represent 
about 23 percent of New Zealand's 
total export receipts compared to 14 
percent In the early 1970s. Assisting the 
expansion of exports is a major activity 
of DFC. 

To help achieve this objective DFC 
provides a range of financial and 
advisory services specifically for 
exporters. Nearly 300 companies have 
received DFC Export Suspensory Loans 
since the scheme was introduced in 
1973. The total value of Export 
Suspensory Loans now approved is 
$10.4m with the annual value of 
increased exports required for these 
loans to become grants being $60m. ^ 

In the five years ended 30 June 1977 
62 percent of DFC's financing was J«|| 
to assist exporters.. . : Jt HI 



The Export Finance programme 
introduced in November last year, 
specifically designed to fund export 
orders al pre-shipment phase, is the 
latest service to be introduced by DFC 
for exporters. For further details of 
DFC's financial assistance and advisory 
services for exporters contact 
the Information Officer: 

DFC, PO Box 3090, Wellington. 
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ECONOMIC 

INDICATORS 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

As recorded In Reserve Bank record of Overseas Exchange Transactions. 



Period 

Latest 

Previous 

Year 

% 

Change 

Exports 

Meat. 

. Feb 79 

5106.6m 

565.8m 

62.0 

. Feb 79 yr 

S1077.7m 

5890.4m 

21.0 

Wool .. 

. Feb 79 

S70.0m 

565.1m 

7.5 

. Feb 79 yr 

S686.8m 

5632.0m 

8.7 

Dairy Products . 

. Feb 79 

556.6m 

564.6m 

12.4 

. Feb 79 yr 

5600.9m 

5593.9m 

11.8 

Forest. 

. Feb 79 

522.3m 

518.1m 

23.2 

. Feb 79 yr 

5292.5m 

$286.6m 

2.05 

Manufactured . 

. Feb 79 

537.9m 

539.2m 

-3.3 

. Feb 79 yr 

$577.5m 

5515.0m 

12.1 

total Exports. 

. Feb 79- 

5342.8m 

$288.8m 

18.7 

. Feb 79 yr 

$3789. lm 

53394.2m 

11.6 

Imports 

Government. 

. Feb 79 

520.9m 

$12.8m 

63.3 

.. . Feb 79 yr 

5189.7m 

5162.7m 

16.6 

Private. 

. Feb 79 

5244.6m 

5210.1m 

16.4 

. Feb 79 yr 

$2955.4m 

52969.6m 

-0.47 

Total Imports . 

. Feb 79 

5265.5m 

5222.9m 

19.1 

. ... Feb79yr 

53145.1m 

53132.3m 

0.40 

Balance on Trade Transactions . 

. Feb 79 

+$77.4m 

+565.9m 

17.5 


. Feb 79 yr 

+5644.0m 

+5261.9m 

45.9 

Balance on Invisibles . 

. Feb 79 

-589.3m 

—542.0m 

11.3 


. Feb 79 yr 

—51068.3m 

—$831.5ra 

28.5 

Official Overseas Reserves . 


$774.3m 

5645. lm 

20.0 


FREIGHT MOVEMENTS 


Shipping Cargo carried. 

.. Dec 78 

2719 

2949 

—000 tonnes.. 

. Dec 78 yr 

32361 

35741 

Rail Freight Carried. 

. Dec 78 

1013 

1059 

— 000 tonnes . 

. Dec 78 yr 

11704 

13092 

FINANCIAL 

Reserve Bank Advances . 

. 27 Dec 78 

51258.4m 

5886.9m 

Trading Bank Advances . _ 

. 21 Feb 79 

52970.1m 

52069.7m 


N.Z. Overseas Transactions — 

balance on all transactions . 

Restricted Survey of Hire Purchase. 

— value of goods sold. 

Mortgage Interest Rates — average .. 

Govt short-term securities — average yield 
Govt Long-term securities — average yield 
Land transfers (value ol land sold). 

Mortgages registered (value) . 


Mortgages discharged (value). 

Bankruptcies (number). 

Sales tax collected (value). 


Dec 78 
Dec 78 qtr 
Dec 78 yr 
Dec 78 
Nov 7B 
Nov 78 
Nov 78 
Nov 78 yr 
Nov 78 
Nov 78 yr 
May 78 
May 78 yr 
Jan 79 


-568.5m 
$140.0m 
$530.7m 
11.00 
10.50 
10.02 
5265.6m 
53248.5m 
5198.3m 
$2033.4m 
J87.5m 
$998.8m 
17 


-S67.6m 
$ 124.4m 
5449.0m 
10.58 
9.12 
9.92 
$216.7m 
52758.6m 
5162.6m 
S1849.3m 
569.Bm 
5906.64 
16 


Totalisator turnover (value) 


LABOUR FORCE 

Industrial stoppages (working days lost) 


Normal weekly wage rates Index. 

Effective weekly wage rates Index 

(Base 1977-1000) . 

Vacancies at month end. 

Unemployment at month end. 

People on special work scheme at month end 
Migration. 

Total Now Zealand population . 

Births. 

Deaths. 

PRODUCTION 

Electricity generation . 

— Million kWh. 

Coal production . 

— 000 tonnes . 

Gas production . 

— million megajoules . 

Motor spirit — petroleum prod. 

— million litres . 

Motor vehicles assembly . 

(no. of vehicles). 

Building work put In place . 

(value) . 

Television sets. 

(units) . 

All plastic products . 


Jan 79 yr 

526 

407 

Dec 78 

539.4m 

533.2m 

Dec 78 yr 

5315.3m 

5334.7m 

Jan 79 

551.4m 

541.1m 

Jan 79 yr 

5458.0m 

5382.6m 

Dec 78 qtr 

51,661 

162,598 

Dec 78 yr 

283,972 

437,694 

Dec 78 

1114 

1000 

Dec 78 yr 

1012 

1000 

Jan 79 

1892 

1375 

Jan 79 

24,904 

18.81B 

Jan 79 

26,562 

9680 

Jan 79 

3047 

1941 

Dec78yr 

-22,307 

-13.72J 

Dec 78 yr 

3,151,400 

3,151,90 

Dec 78 yr 

50,940 

54,179 

Dec 78 yr 

24,668 

25,961 


INTERNAL TRADE 


Consumer price Index. 

(base 1977 1000) 

Retail trade — total turnover 

— Current prices. 

Total turnover . 

—1974 prices. 

Per head . 

— current prices . 

Per head . 

—1974 prices. 


Dec 78 
Dec 78 yr 
Dec 78 
Dec 78 yr 
Dec 78 
Dec 78 yr 
Dec 78 
Dec 78 yr 
Jan 79 
Jan 79 yr 
Sept 78 qtr 
Sept 78 yr 
Dec 78 qtr 
Dec 78 yr 
Sept 78 qtr 
Sept 78 yr 


1596 

21,642 

146.7 

2093.9 
3451.2 

58.257.6 
128,916 
1,701,611 
2060 
50.176 

305.6 

1140.9 
25,219 
89,986 
69.3 

244.9 


1546 

21,599 

169.2 

2279.3 

4205.5 
60.861.6 
157,210 
1,744,078 
1126 
62,865 

348.5 
1349.9 
23,208 
119,086 

69.3 
254.6. 


Wholesale trade total turnover 
— current prices . 


.. Dec 78 qtr 

1101 

1000 

10.1 

... Dec 7ft qtr 

5646.44m 

5570.81m 

13.0 

.. Dec 78 yr 

55637.2m 

55094.6m 

11.0 

... Dec78qtr 

5843.03m 

5786.93m 

7.0 

. . Dec 78 yr 

53263.67m 

53224.59m 

1.0 

.. Dec 78 qtr 

5533.65m 

5458.7m 

16.0 

... Dec 78 yr 

51798.6m 

51626.7m 

11,0 

... Dec 78 qtr 

5269.17m 

5281.7m 

—40 

... Dec 78 yr 

51056.5m 

51020.0m 

'■W 

4.0 

... Dec 78 qtr 

51621.6m 

51381.7m 

170 

... DecTByr: 

55827.8m 

55428.9m 

7*0 


Stocks — Manufacturers 

— Wholesalers . 

—.Retailers . 


Sept 78 qtr 
Sept 78 qtr 
Sept 78 qtr 


52046.6m 

S82$.3m 

5925.7m 


52046.3m 
■MQ9.jU V 
5886.5m ' 


Economic News 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

FIGURES released by the.Government statistician show dial for the second time this 
was an excess of exports over imports. 

The figures are for the month of February 1979. 

EXPORTS — IMPORTS SmilHons 



year there 


Total Exports 
Ifobj 


Total Imports 
Icilj 


1978 

July . 

August. 

September . .. 

October. 

November . 

December. 

1979 

January . 

February . 


Excess ot Eiporti+1 
Over Imports U 


MANUFACTURING STATISTICS 

On April 6 the Statistics Department released the result of the quarterly survey if 
manufacturing. The figures show a 23.9% increase in sales for the December 1976 quarter 
compared with the same quarter in 1977. In fact there were increases in all areas ranging Iron 
4.00% to 23.9%. except in Stocks of Materials where there was a decrease of 2.8%. 

MANUFACTURING MAIN INDICATORS 
ALL INDUSTRY DIVISIONS COMBINED 
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December 1978 

December 1977 

%cha« 



$m 

5m 


Sales. 


. . 3.054.9 

2,465.4 

+23.9 

Stocks 





Materials. ... 


1,030.9 

1,060.8 

-28 

Finished Goods . 


1,048.3 

1,007.8 

+4.0 

Gross Capital Expenditure .. 


. . 116.9 

101.8 

+143 

Salaries and Wages . 


630.4 

529.1 

+191 

Purchases__ 


1,662.3 

1,433.5 

+16.0 

Other Operating Expenses ... 


486.5 

453.9 

+7.2 

Hours Worked (000). 


. .. 137,022 

131,709 

+4.0 


Sharemarket News 


Current Debenture Issues 

Company Opens 

AA Finance 14 Fob 1979 

Auric Corporation 8 Dec 1978 

Aust Guarantee NZ 22 Nov 1978 

BNZ Finance 16 Doc 1978 

Bowring Burgess 30 Nov 1978 

Broad lands 15 Mar 1979 

Credit & Investments 1 Nov 1978 

Crown Finance 1 Nov 1978 

Finance & Discounts 15 Nov 1978 

F & P Dealer Rentals 15 Doc 1978 

General Finance 22 Fob 1979 

General Motors 30 Oct 1978 

International Harvester 5 Mar 1979 

Lake Ohau Ski Field 26 Fob 1979 

Lombard NZ 14 Doc 1978 

Marac Holdings 5 Mar 1979 

Medical Securities g Mar 1979 

NZI Finance j fT e t, jg/g 

Paterson & Barr Finance 2 Fob 1979 

Retail Developments Ltd 29 Jan 1979 

South Canterbury Finance 31 Jon 1979 

Tappenden 21 Fob 1979 

^vislan 28 Feb 1979 

UDCOrd 5 Dec 1978 

Issues closed: Allied Finance & Investment 
Mascot Holdings 


CfOSM 

14 Aug w 
31 Mar# 
22 Mar # 

15 

30 May# 
15 Sep# 
lM3y# 
lMay# 

15 May# 
8 Jun # 
22 AUg# 
30 Apr# 

5sTp# 

30 Apr# 

55a 

5Sapg 

8S«P# 


2 Aug# 

29 Jill# 

31 Jul # 

21 Aug # 


Bonus Issues of Ordinary Shares Pending 


Company 
Alcan 
•Aspat 
Crown 
Mt Cook 

•new announcement 


Meeting 

27/4 

6/6 

24/4 

9/4 


Bks Close 
Inclusive 

3 May 

12 Jun 

3 May 

13 Apr 


Share Price Index Statistics 
February, 1979 


NZUC 

Year to Date 


Reserve Bank 
Year to date 


337.92 (Mar) 
317.10 (Feb) 
337.92 
319.50 
1414 (Mar) 
1344 (Feb) 
1414 
135P 
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